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Other people’s misuse of the English language 
seems to be a subject that tempts almost every 
editor at one time or another to take pen in hand. 
Does a change in usage add life and color to the 
language? Does it fill an actual need, or is it an 
example of ignorance, or slovenly habits of 
speech, or blind adoption of fad words? These 
questions face an editor many times in the course 
of a day. This particular outburst is the result of 
an association newsletter that came across our 
desk recently. What to our wondering eyes should 
appear but the following sentence: “Mr. Blank 
was chosen to helm the project.” This alarming 
statement recalled Theodore M. Bernstein’s ob- 
servation that the tendency to use nouns as 
verbs would lead eventually from “a Nebraska 
Senator took the floor” to “he floored the Sen- 
ate.” The Publications Office has its own list of 
forbidden words. Heading it are hopefully as it is 
misused today (Hopefully, the energy crisis will 
prove temporary), presently to mean now, and 
prior to for the ordinary before. The editor also 
admits to a strong aversion to the use of viable 
to mean successful rather than capable of living 
and to the various -ize words. 

The argument about the use of words has a 
long history and one fraught with peril for every 
man who raises his voice in protest against an- 
other’s use of the language. As long ago as 1789, 
Philip Withers, author of Aristarchus; or, the 
Principles of Composition, although expressing a 
hope that his disquisition needed no apology, 
nevertheless added the following paragraph: 


Having thus anticipated, and, I trust, refuted every 
Objection which the Sordid, the Abandoned, and the 
Indolent may make to the Study of Language in gen- 
eral, and of the English Language in particular, I have 
only to request my Reader to do me the Justice to 
believe, that I have written from Motives as pure and 
disinterested as the present State of Mortality will 
admit. And if any Author conceive, that my Strictures 
are sometimes severe, I entreat him to consider, that 
great Indulgence is due to a Treatise of this Nature; 
for without Freedom of Disquisition and Censure, it’s 
End could not be accomplished. I have in no Instance 
designedly violated the Laws of Candor and Politeness ; 
for it is foreign to the Desires of my Heart to give a 
Moment’s Uneasiness to a worthy Man. 


Henry Alford, dean of Canterbury, who in the 
19th century published The Queen’s English: 
Stray Notes on Speaking and Spelling, is a classic 
example of a writer on usage opening himself to 
attack by another expert on the same subject. In 


Editor’s Note 


his notes is a strong stricture on “the trick now 
so universal across the Atlantic” of leaving out 
the “u” in such words as honour, favour, neigh- 
bour, and so on. The dean argues that although 
the original Latin words for honor and favor 
were spelled without the “u,” they came into 
English by way of their French forms, which 
ended in “eur.” Evidently no admirer of America, 
the dean had further criticisms: 


Look, to take one familiar example, at the process 
of deterioration which our Queen’s English has under- 
gone at the hands of the Americans. Look at those 
phrases which so amuse us in their speech and books; 
at their reckless exaggeration, and contempt for con- 
gruity; and then compare the character and history of 
the nation—its blunted sense of moral obligation and 
duty to man; its open disregard of conventional right 
where aggrandizement is to be obtained; and, I may 
now say, its reckless and fruitless maintenance of the 
most cruel and unprincipled war in the history of the 
world. Such examples as this (and they are as many as 
the number of the nations and their tongues) may 
serve to show that language is no trie. 


The dean’s stray notes came under the eye of 
G. Washington Moon, a fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Literature, who in turn published The 
Dean’s English: A Criticism on the Dean of Can- 
terbury’s Essays on the Queen’s English, in which 
he informs the dean: 


. . . from the position you hold, and the literary 
reputation you enjoy, your modes of expression, if 
suffered to pass unchallenged, may by-and-by be quoted 
in justification of the style which other writers may 
adopt, who, trusting in the well-earned fame which 
they acquired in the prime of life, shall presume in 
after years to despise the lessons of the past, and 
to damage by example, if not by precept, the highway 
of thought over which others desire to travel. 

By influential example it is that languages are 
moulded into whatever form they take; therefore, ac- 
cording as example is for good or for evil, so will a 
language gain in strength, sweetness, precision, and 
elegance, or will become weak, harsh, unmeaning, and 
barbarous. Great writers may make or may mar a 
language. It is with them, and not with grammarians, 
that the responsibility rests; for language is what cus- 
tom makes it; and custom is, has been, and always will 
be more influenced by example than by precept. 


Mr. Moon gives the editor a powerful excuse 
for the use of his blue pencil. SLW 
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John Plumbe, Jr. 


and the First 
Architectural Photographs 
of the Nation’s Capitol 


by Alan Fern and Milton Kaplan 


It is a rare and happy occasion when a public 
institution is able to acquire objects that combine 
historical significance and visual attractiveness, 
and have survived in superb condition. In the 
past, the photograph collections of the Library of 
Congress have been enriched by the Mathew 
Brady and Brady-Handy Collections, by Roger 
Fenton’s Crimean War photographs, and by the 
remarkable Haas & Peale Civil War plates. In 
their area, these are objects of visual and his- 
torical quality comparable to the presidential 
papers in the Manuscript Division or to the Giant 
Bible of Mainz in the rare book collection. To 
these unique treasures of our national library, 
inspiring to see and rewarding to study, now have 
been added six daguerreotypes that are among 


The Patent Office, Washington, D.C. Daguerreotype 
(half-plate, approximately 4% x 5% inches), at- 
tributed to John Plumbe, Jr., ca. 1846. Possibly taken 
from an upper floor of the General Post Office, this 
shows the F Street facade of the building; the camera 
ts located near Seventh Street, and Eighth Street is at 
the left of the picture. Note the woodpiles and out- 
buildings in the foreground and the greenhouse and 
private homes in the right background. Prints and 
Photographs Division. LC-USZ62-46805 





The General Post 
Office, from the corner 
of Eighth and E 
Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Daguer- 
reotype (half-plate, 
approximately 42 x 
52 inches), 
attributed to John 
Plumbe, Jr., ca. 1846. 
The shop of Elijah 
Dyer, Merchant 
Tailor, is on the left. 
LC-USZ62-46802 


the most remarkable early American photographs 
ever acquired by the Library of Congress. 
On January 29, 1846, the United States Jour- 


nal, a Washington, D.C., newspaper, observed: 
“Mr. Plumbe’s National Daguerrian Gallery at 
Concert Hall, is an establishment whose superior 
merits are well deserving the notice of all who 
feel an interest in the beautiful art of Photogra- 
phy. . . . We are glad to learn that this artist is 
now engaged in taking views of all the public 
buildings which are executed in a style of ele- 
gance, that far surpasses any we have ever 
seen. . . . It is his intention to dispose of copies 





Alan Fern is chief of the Prints and Photographs 
Division and Milton Kaplan is curator of historical 
prints, Prints and Photographs Division. Several col- 
leagues enthusiastically joined the search for material 
by and about Plumbe, most notably Josephine Cobb, 
recently retired from the National Archives, who freely 
shared her extensive research notes and discovered 
many new things when she examined the daguerreo- 
types. Jerald Maddox and Virginia Daiker in the Prints 
and Photographs Division and, from other institutions, 
Doris Adams, Paul Amelia, Mrs. Joseph Carson, Maud 
Cole, Wilson G. Duprey, Robert F. Looney, Lois B. 
McCauley, Elizabeth Roth, Wendy G. Shadwell, and 
David Tatham are among those who have been par- 
ticularly helpful. 


of these beautiful pictures, either in sets or singly, 
thus affording to all, an opportunity of securing 
perfect representations of the government build- 
ings. . . .”* On February 20 of the same year, 
the Daily Times noted that “Views of the Capi- 
tol, Patent Office and other public buildings em- 
bellish the walls [of John Plumbe’s gallery] and 
are the subject of universal commendation. . . .” ? 

One hundred and twenty-six years later, and 
some 3,000 miles away, Michael Kessler, a Cali- 
fornia collector of early photographic apparatus, 
visited the Alameda flea market near San Fran- 
cisco and purchased six rather tarnished daguer- 
reotypes. Under the discoloration, the images 
were exceptionally fresh; after cleaning them, he 
sent photocopies to the Library of Congress Prints 
and Photographs Division for confirmation of his 
identification of two of them and for identifica- 
tion of the other four. Excitement ran high in the 
division for, after an examination of the images, 
it was felt that five of the views undoubtedly were 
those referred to in the 1846 newspaper story and 
would, therefore, have the distinction of being the 
earliest surviving photographic record of the na- 
tion’s capital. The sixth daguerreotype was a view 
of the Battle Monument in Baltimore, surrounded 
by townhouses. 





Perhaps the most attractive is the picture of the 
U.S. Patent Office on F Street between Seventh 
and Ninth Streets NW. Probably taken from a 


third floor window of the new Post Office across 
the street, it presents an interesting study in con- 
trasts; we see the backs of houses and woodpiles, 
with some patches of snow, against the classical 
form of the Robert Mills building (started in 
1836) which today—extended to cover the en- 
tire block—houses the National Portrait Gallery 
and National Collection of Fine Arts of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Two of the daguerreotypes are of the General 
Post Office, located on E Street NW., extending 
from Seventh to Eighth Streets. One view, taken 
from the Eighth Street corner, shows the bare 
trees of wintertime and the shop of Elijah Dyer, 
merchant tailor, as well as the sharply banked 
curbs which let water run off the crown of the 
street in inclement weather. The other view, 
taken from a position near Seventh Street, show- 
ing trees in full leaf and a cart, perhaps for deliv- 
ery of hardware, at first seemed blemished by 
scratches. Close examination revealed that the 
scratches were wires—probably carrying Samuel 
F. B. Morse’s new telegraph from his office on 
Pennsylvania Avenue to Baltimore.* 


The General Post 
Office, from the corner 
of Seventh and E 
Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Daguer- 
reotype (quarter- 
plate, approximately 
3% x 4% inches), 
attributed to John 
Plumbe, Jr., ca. 1846. 
Two pairs of wires are 
visible, running across 
the plate from the 
upper left side. These 
may be associated 
with Samuel F. B. 
Morse’s telegraph 
office, then in opera- 
tion at Sixth and 
Pennsylvania NW. 
Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division. 
LC-USZ62-46803 


The White House, or President’s House as it 
was then called, is photographed from the south. 
The traces of snow on the ground suggest that 
the scene was captured in wintertime, and the 
comparatively long shadows suggest a time either 
early or late in the day. Since the making of a 
daguerreotype was anything but an exact science, 
the likelihood is that the photographer would set 
to work as early in the day as possible so he would 
have ample light available in case he needed to 
make a new plate. If the daguerreotype had been 
made in the morning, the image we see is a re- 
versal of the scene, for the sun would have cast 
shadows to the left instead of the right. Such a 
reversal is normal in the daguerreotype and would 
make little difference in depicting such a sym- 
metrical building as the President’s House. How- 
ever, in the other daguerreotypes where a shop 
sign or other written matter is included, the 
image had to be reversed through the use of a 
mirror or prism affixed to the lens of the camera. 

The daguerreotype of the U.S. Capitol is, in 
some respects, the most interesting. The build- 
ing, with the dome designed by Charles Bulfinch 
to replace the original dome destroyed by fire 
in the War of 1812, is presented in full view from 
the east. The Luigi Persico statue, “The Dis- 





The President’s House (White House), Washington, D.C. Daguerreotype (half-plate, approximately 42 X5¥2 

inches), attributed to John Plumbe, Jr., ca. 1846. Probably a wintertime photograph; note snow on lawn. If this 

view of the south side of the White House was taken in the morning, as were the other daguerreotypes in the group, 

it was made without the reversing prism used in the other pictures and therefore shows the building in a reverse 
orientation. Prints and Photographs Division. LC-USZ62-46804 


covery Group,” which was erected in 1844, is 
in place on the south side of the portico; the 
pedestal on the north side is empty, as it was until 
1853. In front is the open cistern which served 
as a reserve water supply in case of fire; to the 
left is the Potomac River and a few rooftops in 
Southwest Washington. Looking for all the world 
like a flock of birds, smoke deflectors on each of 
the chimneys punctuate the roof. 

Authentic pictures of the Capitol in the 1840’s 
are rare, and apart from the architects’ drawings, 
most of the drawings and prints of the building 
seem awkwardly proportioned. Until the flea 
market discovery, only two photographs of the 
Capitol taken during this period—both prints 


from paper negatives, or calotypes, by the Lan- 
genheims of Philadelphia—had been known, and 
though fascinating early examples of the art, 
these were far from satisfactory architectural 
photographs. One picture of the U.S. Capitol 
that had always seemed a fairly acceptable rep- 
resentation was a little print that looked much 
like a lithograph but was mysteriously identified 
in its printed caption as a “Plumbeotype.” It 
had received little attention, possibly because of 
its size, but its value as an important documen- 
tary picture of the U.S. Capitol was enhanced 
when the daguerreotype was acquired. A careful 
examination and comparison of the two images 
revealed that in every respect—size, the play of 
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The Capitol of the United States from the east. Daguerreotype (half-plate, approximately 4% x 5Y2 inches), 


attributed to John Plumbe, Jr., ca. 1846. This is the view reproduced in the well-known “Plumbeotype” 


(litho- 


graph) of ca. 1846. The statue on the north side of the portico is not in place, and the building is capped with 

Bulfinch’s dome. The Potomac River and a few buildings of Southwest Washington are faintly visible at the left. 

Michael Kessler, the collector who discovered these daguerreotypes, owns another view of the Capitol, evidently 
by the same hand, taken from the southeast. Prints and Photographs Division. LC-USZ62-46801 


light and shadow, proportion—the plumbeotype 
corresponded to the daguerreotype. We can only 
conclude that the daguerreotype was the source 
of the plumbeotype and that the maker of the 
daguerreotype and the publisher of the plum- 
beotype were the same. 

Ruel P. Tolman, curator of graphic arts at 
the Smithsonian Institution, observed in 1925 
that the plumbeotype is not technically as in- 
triguing as it sounds: it seems to be merely a 
hand-lithographed transcription of a daguerreo- 
type.* The daguerreotype had been invented in 
1839, in France, by Louis Jacques Mandé 
Daguerre, a painter of dioramas and landscapes.° 
One of the two original practical photographic 
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processes (the other was the calotype), the 
daguerreotype produced images of incredible 
clarity and definition by the action of light on a 
sensitized metal plate. The plate was copper, 
coated with silver and polished to a high shine. 
It was sensitized by depositing iodine vapor on 
it, whereupon it could be exposed to an image 
focused through the lens of a camera. After a 
rather long exposure (later shortened by adding 
vapor of bromine to the iodine) , it was developed 
in a darkened chamber by exposing it to mercury 
vapor. When development was complete, it was 
chemically “fixed,” and when the excess chemi- 
cals had been washed away, the image could be 
seen by reflecting the polished surface against a 





An early photograph of the Capitol by W. and F. Langenheim, July 1850. 
From “Views in North America, Series III, Washington, D.C.” Prints and 
Photographs Division. LC-USZ62-4963 


dark background; the highlights were formed by 
the whitish mercuric iodide, where light had 
focused on the plate, while the dark reflections 
created shadows where no light had exposed the 
plate. This seemed like magic, and the process 
(dedicated to the world by the French govern- 
ment) became a rage almost instantly, especially 
for portraits. Daguerreotypes, being photo- 
graphic images on a metal surface, were unique; 
there was no negative from which numerous posi- 
tives could be printed. One might make another 
daguerreotype of a daguerreotype, or else the 


image had to be multiplied through a hand-copy- 
ing process. 


Because of the Latin meaning of the first sylla- 
ble of “plumbeotype,” it might have been thought 
that the process of making these copies involved 
printing from grained lead, but rather than re- 
ferring to the material used for making the print, 
the word evidently was coined from his own name 
by the very John Plumbe whose daguerreotypes 
had been so favorably noticed in the Washington 
newspaper. In 1846 he was the enterprising pro- 
prietor of the National Plumbeotype Gallery, the 
National Publishing Company, and Plumbe’s 
National Daguerrian Gallery, all located at num- 
bers 136 to 142 Chestnut Street in Philadelphia. 

Plumbe was a pioneer American daguerreo- 
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Monument commemorating the Battle of North Point. 
Calvert and Fayette Streets, Baltimore, Md. Daguer- 
reotype (half-plate, approximately 52 x 4¥2 inches), 
attributed to John Plumbe, Jr., ca. 1846. Prints and 
Photographs Division. LC-USZ62-46806 


James B. Bowlin. Engraving after a daguerreotype by 
Plumbe. In the United Statzs Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review, 18, no. 14 (May 1846). 


typist. He and his staff were operators of con- 


siderable skill, and since his sitters were 
prominent, a number of reproductions of his 
portraits were produced by engraving and by 
lithography (especially by N. Currier, with whom 
he may have had some kind of formal arrange- 
ment). It is fascinating to see how the hand of 
the artist took liberties with Plumbe’s original 
daguerrian image; the engraver tended to pre- 
serve the plain dark background Plumbe nor- 
mally used, but the lithographic artist not only 
adopted a free linear style of drawing (in con- 
trast to the tonal rendition of the engravings), 


but also added elaborate and often ridiculous 
backgrounds. 

We do not know the reason why Plumbe de- 
cided to go into the business of reproducing his 
own daguerreotypes. The earliest engraved and 
lithographed reproductions of his work by other 
publishers, as far as we know, date fom 1846,° 
and it may well have occurred to Plumbe that 
this was a market he should try to enter himself. 
Whatever was in his mind, in 1846, in the Federal 
Eastern District Court in Philadelphia, his Na- 
tional Publishing Company took out a copyright 
for a Daily National Plumbeotype Gallery,’ in- 
tending to issue a series of likenesses of great 
Americans, available to subscribers at several out- 
lets around the country, on a daily basis. 

The venture does not seem to have met with 
much success. Today, plumbeotypes are relatively 
scarce. There are a few in public and private 
collections; * the largest single group, in the New 
York Public Library, contains but 27 portraits, 
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General Tom Thumb. Lithograph, 1849, by N. Currier, 
after a daguerreotype by Plumbe. Prints and Photo- 
graphs Division. 


and altogether only 31 different plumbeotype 
subjects have been identified, a far cry from the 
hundreds promised to subscribers. 

At least three forms of plumbeotypes seem to 
have been made. Portraits in a rectangular border 
belong to the series heralded in the advertise- 
ment. One such portrait of Levi Woodbury in the 
New York Public Library is signed in the border, 
“G Worley,” probably George Worley, a Phila- 
delphia lithographer active from 1846 to after 
1860. This confirms Tolman’s view that the 
plumbeotype involved the work of an artist; sev- 
eral different artists’ styles can be detected in 
these portraits. The second form, portraits of 
prominent people, enclosed in ornate oval bor- 
ders, appear as cover illustrations on a few pieces 
of lithographed music issued by the National 
Publishing Company, one of the Chestnut Street 
firms. On the back cover of these music sheets is 
the most elaborate announcement of the National 
Plumbeotype Gallery, and this ad is identical in 
three of the music sheets so far located ; a fourth, 
in the New York Public Library, has a variant 
advertisement. The third kind of plumbeotype is 
surprising in terms of Plumbe’s commercial ven- 
ture ; these are the pictures of buildings or monu- 
ments of national significance, like the U.S. 
Capitol. Plumbe’s reasons for making these archi- 
tectural plumbeotypes will be clear if first we fol- 
low his career up to the time he announced his 
Plumbeotype Gallery. 

John Plumbe, Jr., was born in Wales in July 
1809 and came to the United States with his 
family in 1821.° Early interested in the railroad 
as a career, he was employed as a track surveyor 
in the early 1830’s in western Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. One of the first to propose the idea of a 
transcontinental railroad, he was a tireless cor- 
respondent and lobbyist in its behalf. In 1836 he 
moved westward and settled in Dubuque; in 1837 
he was appointed prosecuting attorney for Du- 
buque County in the Iowa Territory. 

It is difficult to pinpoint the exact date of 
Plumbe’s entry into the new art of daguerreotypy. 
An advertisement in the Washington, D.C. Daily 
Madisonian, March 14, 1845,!° claimed that the 
Plumbe National Daguerrian Gallery had been 
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founded in Boston and New York in 1840 which, 
if true, would have given Plumbe the honor of 
being among the first commercial practitioners of 
the new art in the United States. 

His entry onto the Washington scene, however, 
is more precisely documented. In December 1844, 
Plumbe’s brother, Richard, wrote to Gen. George 
W. Jones from Dubuque: 


Du Buque Dec 11" 44 

Dear Sir: By a letter just received from my brother 
in New York he requests me to obtain from him any 
introductions and recommendations I can in this section 
of the country to members of Congress in Washington 
City—His object is to endeavor to get the use of a 
Committee Room in the Capitol for the purpose of tak- 
ing Daguerreotype miniatures in . . . the likenesses of 
public individuals to enrich his Galleries of Portraits in 
New York, Boston, etc., which would do much to bring 
prestige. Knowing your feelings to be friendly towards 
my brother and also being aware that you have con- 
siderable acquaintances with the Public Officers and 
probably some Members of the present session of Con- 
gress, I have taken this opportunity of requesting your 
kind offices in the matter. Perhaps should you think fit, 
a single general letter of introduction—so addressed to 
any you might think would be of service to him might 
be all sufficient and which if you please you could trans- 
mit to his address in New York . . . 251 Broadway at 
your early convenience—Trusting that you will not 
consider this request as encroaching too far on your 
kindness, I remain Dr. Sir. 

Yours very respy 
RICHARD PLUMBE. 

To Genl George W. Jones, Mineral Point, Wis.” 


General Jones, a prominent Delegate to Con- 
gress, was instrumental in securing the creation of 
the Wisconsin and Iowa Territories and was one 
of the first Senators from the state of Iowa. He 
recalls Plumbe in his autobiography '* and was 
indebted to him for serving as secretary of the 
group that petitioned President Van Buren to 
appoint Jones as Governor of Iowa when the 
area was organized in 1838. Now Jones could 
return the favor, and evidently he did. 

Whether or not a room was made available has 
yet to be learned, but within six weeks Plumbe 
had moved into the very lucrative Washington 
market. The first advertisement for his National 
Daguerrian Gallery and Photographic Depot was 


Following pages, Left: Plumbeotype in an oval border 
on cover of music sheet “Weep for the Gallant Dead,” 
1846. Music Division. 


Right: Advertisement for Plumbe’s National Plumbeo- 
type Gallery on the back of a music sheet, “Weep for 
the Gallant Dead,” 1846. Music Division. 
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carried in the January 31, 1845, issue of the Daily 
Madisonian."* His was the first daguerrian studio 
in Washington, and he was the first professional 
photographer in the Capital. 

Success came quickly. He became the photog- 
rapher of the nation’s notables. The newspapers 
reported that President-elect James K. Polk, ex- 
Presidents John Quincy Adams and Martin Van 
Buren, Speaker of the House John W. Davis of 
Indiana, and Supreme Court Justice Levi Wood- 
bury had sat for their daguerreotype likenesses 
at Plumbe’s.** An article in the Daily Times, 
March 5, 1846, noted that 


. among the thousands of portraits that grace the 
walls of [the New York] gallery, are those of Presidents 
of the United States and their ladies, Members of Con- 
gress, Bishops and other clergy, actors and actresses, 
indeed, almost every person of distinction or notoriety 
that has been before the public in many years. . . .* 


High praise was lavished upon Plumbe’s work. 
Phrases and statements like “The most beautiful 
and finished portrait of the kind that we have 
ever looked upon,” ?* “We almost fancied the 
breathing original before us,” ** “Professor 
Plumbe . . . is fully entitled to the appellation of 
the ‘American Daguerre,’” ** “He has attained 
an eminence which places him in the very first 
rank of the Daguerrean profession,” *® “Mr. 
Plumbe has brought the Daguerreotype to abso- 
lute perfection,” *° and “Miniature painting is 
scarcely heard of since the admirable specimens 
of this artist have become known” *? appeared 
on the editorial pages of both New York and 
Washington newspapers. 

Unfortunately, it was the practice of the times 
for those who had something to sell to encourage 
(or even purchase) editorial praise and attention 
in the newspapers, so it is difficult to judge how 
many of these comments represent unsolicited 
enthusiasm and how many were inserted by 
Plumbe himself. About the writers of the time, 
the editor of the Photographic Art Journal wrote 
in 1851: “The conceit of these men is unbounded. 
What they do—what they write is sublime—what 
others attempt is ridiculous. . . .” He goes on to 
observe that “The Daguerreotypist . . . particu- 
larly if he be poor, and unable by money bribes 
to gain the hearts of the caterers for the public 
eye and ear . . . must blow his own trumpet—but, 
mark you by the aid of the press—and that, too, 


loudly, and he can only make a noise in propor- 
tion to the depth of his pockets.” *” It seems clear, 
no matter who wrote his publicity, that Plumbe 
was as well known as Brady in his time and as 
adventurous. 

Plumbe was also given credit for “taking away 
the cadaverous and staring expression, [hitherto] 
a great drawback to the value of daguerreotype 
portraits,” ** evidently by shortening exposure 
time. Furthermore, according to the March 5, 
1846, issue of the Daily Times, “Professor Plumbe 
was the first who introduced coloring to these 
pictures. . . .” Robert Taft, in the only extended 
article on Plumbe’s photography published so far, 
mentions this in passing; ** otherwise this has 
been completely unnoticed in photographic his- 
tory. When two of his portraits in the Prints and 
Photographs Division were examined, it was 
found that they were, indeed, delicately toned, a 
fact that previously had been overlooked. 

The high technical quality of the architectural 
daguerreotypes certainly is in accord with these 
accounts of Plumbe’s work. Unfortunately, it is 
not possible to assign exact dates to them, but 
since one of the views of the Post Office shows the 
trees in full foliage, and the Daily Times of Feb- 
ruary 20, 1846, as previously noted, reported 
that “Views of the Capitol, Patent Office and 
public buildings embellish the walls [of Plumbe’s 
gallery],” it is very likely that they were taken 
between the summer of 1845 and the early win- 
ter of 1846. 

In addition to the plumbeotype of the Capitol, 
only one other architectural plumbeotype is 
known, that of the Washington Monument in 
Baltimore. Plumbe probably intended to issue 
plumbeotypes of all of the views, but his ap- 
parent failure to do so is consistent with the 
next turn of events in his life. 

In 1847, according to the reminiscences of 
others in the photographic business at that time, 
Plumbe found himself in financial difficulty and 
sold his establishments to his employees.” Ac- 
cording to such biographical information as sur- 
vives, he then returned to Dubuque. This would 
account for the termination of his Philadelphia 


Washington Monument at Baltimore. Plumbeotype, 
copyright 1849, by the National Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia. The Hambleton Collection, Peale 
Museum, Baltimore, Md. 
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John Plumbe, Jr. Reproduced in The Palimpsest. 
19 (March 1938). 


publishing scheme so soon after it had been an- 
nounced. His studios in various cities were car- 
ried on by others for some few years, under his 
name. 

In 1849 he was on his way to California, where 
he lived from 1850 to 1854. While there, he 
pressed his railroad ideas and also wrote a pam- 
phlet about Sutter’s land claim.?* He must have 
left his architectural daguerreotypes there, either 
in the hands of his family or as payment for a 
debt or service; it is known that his brother, 
Richard, and his nephew, John, were living in 
San Francisco in the 1890’s.?” Plumbe had done 
an immense amount of work on the railroad idea 
and had spent more than a decade formulating 
his plan for a southern route across the conti- 
nent.2® The government opted for a northern 
route and turned to others for the planning and 
execution of the great undertaking. Another of 
Plumbe’s magnificent conceptions had failed of 
fulfillment. He returned to Dubuque, and there 
in 1857, he committed suicide. 

It is a mystery how this extraordinary man 
could have failed to excite more interest than 
he has up to now. He was the very embodiment 
of the American 19th-century adventurer: an 
immigrant, starting with little, creating a busi- 
ness empire. (The Washington City Directory 
for 1846 listed Plumbe galleries in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, New Orleans, Saratoga, St. 
Louis, Dubuque, Louisville, Newport and abroad 
in Paris and in Liverpool and he boasted of em- 
ploying a staff of 500 at the height of his 
career.*®) He was involved in two other areas of 
significance to the growing nation: rail transport, 
and printmaking. It is also a mystery how—if the 
newspaper accounts of his success were true— 
relatively so few of his daguerreotypes are known. 
But he has remained obscure. It is hoped that 
some day more will be learned about one of the 
first American photographic entrepreneurs. 

Despite the gaps in our knowledge, the sig- 
nificance of Plumbe’s work can now be assessed 
with some confidence. The one extraordinary 
conjunction of a surviving daguerreotype with 
its lithographic reproduction is itself a signifi- 
cant contribution to American print history; it 


suggests that there is more to discover than had 
been imagined about the relationship between 
the photographic and printed image in the mid- 
19th centurv. 


NOTES 


* United States Journal (Washington, D.C.), Jan- 
uary 29, 1846, p. 2, col. 1. 

* Daily Times (Washington, D.C.), February 20, 
1846, p. 2, col. 6. 

* For information on the history of Morse’s company 
see Edward L. Morse, “The District of Columbia’s 
Part in the Early History of the Telegraph,” Records 
of the Columbia Historical Society 3 (1900): 161-79. 

“Ruel Pardee Tolman, “Plumbeotype,” Antiques 8, 
no. 1 (July 1925) : 27-28. 

° Helmut and Alison Gernsheim, L. J]. M. Daguerre 
(New York: Dover Publications, Inc., 1968). 

* For example, a portrait of James B. Bowlin, used 
as frontispiece to United States Magazine and Demo- 
cratic Review 18, no. 95 (May 1846), and the N. 





Currier lithographs of Cassius M. Clay, James K. 
Polk, and Mrs. Polk, al] date from 1846. 

7 The copyright is entry number 459, dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1846, in the records of the Court of the 
Eastern District of Pennsylvania, now in the Rare 
Book Division of the Library of Congress. The copy- 
right claimant was the National Publishing Company. 

®See the list appended to this article. In the files 
of the New York Public Library Print Room is a 
copy of a letter dated September 12, 1932, written by 
Clarence Brigham of the American Antiquarian Society 
to a Charles H. Taylor of Boston, discussing the nature 
of the plumbeotype and the scarcity of surviving issues 
of the Plumbe Popular Magazine, published weekly 
from October 31 to November 28, 1846. 

*The most substantial biographies of Plumbe are 
“John Plumbe, Originator of the Pacific Railroad,” 
by John King, in Annals of Iowa, 3d ser. 6, no. 4 
(January 1904): 288-96, and “John Plumbe, Amer 
ica’s First Nationally Known Photographer,” by 
Robert Taft, in American Photography 30, no. 1 
(January 1936): 1-12. Plumbe is also discussed in 
two books by Floyd and Marion Rinhart: American 
Miniature Case Art (New York: A. S. Barnes, 1969) 
and America’s Affluent Age (New York: Barnes, 
1971). 

” Daily Madisonian, p. 3, col. 1. Robert Taft, in 
the American Photography article cited above (pp. 
1-2), states that Plumbe became acquainted with 
daguerreotypy during a visit to Washington in 1840; 
Taft indicates that Plumbe met Stevenson, an 
itinerant daguerreotypist and student of Wolcott, 
while Plumbe was visiting Washington on railroad 
business. Although the statement is plausible, we find 
no further evidence to substantiate it. Samuel C. 
Busey’s “Early History of Daguerreotypy in the City 
of Washington,” written in 1898 and published in 
Records of the Columbia Historical Society 3 (1900) : 
81-95, gives an inaccurate account, but our search 
of advertisements, directories, and journalists’ accounts 
has uncovered no daguerreotypist at work in Washing- 
ton professionally before Plumbe; Philip Haas has been 
reported as working experimentally as early as 1843. 

“Letter in Iowa Department of History and 
Archives, Des Moines (General George W. Jones 
Collection, vol. 5). This letter was transcribed from 
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a microfilm at the National Archives by Josephine 
Cobb, who kindly brought it to our attention. 

“John Carl Parish, George Wallace Jones, Iowa 
Biographical Series (Iowa City: The State Historical 
Society of Iowa, 1912), p. 172. 

* Daily Madisonian (Washington, D.C.), p. 3, col. 1. 

* Daily National Intelligencer (Washington, D.C.), 
December 10, 1845, p. 3, col. 5, and March 11, 1846, 
p. 1, col. 2; Daily Times (Washington, D.C.), Feb- 
ruary 20, 1846, p. 2, col. 6, and March 13, 1846, p. 2, 
col. 6. 

* Daily Times (Washington, D.C.), March 5, 1846, 
p. 3, col. 1. 

* Daily Times (Washington, D.C.), March 13, 
1846, p. 2, col. 6. 

* Tbid. 

* United States Journal (Washington, D.C.), Jan- 
uary 29, 1846, p. 2, col. 1. 

* Daily Madisonian (Washington, D.C.), Janu- 
ary 31, 1845, p. 2, col. 2. 

*Ibid., quoting “The editor of the New York 
Mirror.” 

* Ibid. 

™ Photographic Art Journal 1, no. 3 (March 1851): 
141. 

* Daily Madisonian (Washington, D.C.), March 14, 
1845, p. 2, col. 6. 

™* Taft, pp. 6-7. 

* Busey, pp. 84 and 92; Taft, p. 10. 

* A Faithful Translation of the Papers Respecting 
the Grant made by Governor Alvarado to John A. 
Sutter (Sacramento, Calif.: Sacramento Book Col- 
lectors Club, 1942; reprint of pamphlet published in 
1850). Translation by W. E. P. Hartnell of Governor 
Alvarado’s grant, with remarks on the grant by John 
Plumbe. 

* Parish, p. 172. The “autobiography” was written 
shortly before the death of General Jones in 1896. 

* See King article cited above and also “Plumbe’s 
Railroad to the Moon,” by Jack T. Johnson, in The 
Palimpsest 19, no. 3 (State Historical Society of Iowa, 
March 1938): 89-97. Plumbe himself wrote Memorial 
Against Mr. Asa Whitney’s Railroad Scheme (Washing- 
ton, 1851), directed to the U.S. Congress, and 
Plumbe’s Memorial Pacific Railroad (n.p., 1850), in 
defense of his plan. 

*” Rinhart, America’s Affluent Age, p. 223. 





A Checklist of Daguerreotype Images by 


John Plumbe, Jr., and Reproductions 


This is an attempt to gather together all of the currently known daguerreotypes made by or attributed 
to Plumbe. Included are images specifically descri bed by earlier writers, those reproduced in various 
media (including plumbeotype), and surviving original daguerreotypes. When no location is given, 
the present whereabouts are unknown. The authors will be grateful for any additions or corrections 


to this list. 


I. Identified Portraits 


1. Adams, Charles F. Lithograph, 1848, by N. 


Currier, after a daguerreotype by Plumbe. See 
also Van Buren. LC 


2. Adams, John Quincy. Daguerreotype seen by 
correspondent in the Daily Times (Washington, 
D.C.) , February 20, 1846. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


3. Anderson, Alexander. Reference to daguerre- 
otype portrait made in New York before 1858 in 


books on Anderson by Benson Lossing and Fred- 
eric Burr. 


4. Bancroft, George. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


5. Beck, John B., M.D. See Faculty of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. . . 


6. Binns, Alderman John. Plumbeotype, NYPL 
7. Bowlin, James B. (St. Louis, Mo.) . Engraving 
in United States Magazine, and Democratic Re- 
view, May 1846, after daguerreotype by Plumbe. 


8. Breckinridge, John, D.D. Plumbeotype, 
drawn [on stone?] by A. Newsam after painting 
by Sartain, NYPL and SI 


9. Burke, Edmund (U.S. Commissioner of Pat- 
ents). Engraving in United States Magazine, 
and Democratic Review, 1847, p. 73, after da- 
guerreotype by Plumbe. 


10. Calhoun, John C. (Senator, South Caro- 
lina). Plumbeotype, NYPL 


11. Cass, Lewis. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


12. Childs, Albert, and Nathaniel Ruggles. Da- 
guerreotype (Y2 plate, tinted), stamped 


“Plumbe” and with written date November 25, 
1842. LC 


13. Childs, Henry, George Childs, and Stephen 
Childs. Daguerreotype (Y% plate, tinted), 
stamped “Plumbe” and with written date No- 
vember 25, 1842. LC 


14. Clay, Cassius M. Lithograph, 1846, by N. 
Currier, after daguerreotype by Plumbe. LC 


15. Clay, Henry. Lithograph, 1848, by N. Cur- 
rier, after daguerreotype by Plumbe. LC 


16. Cole, Anna Maria. Plumbeotype, NYPL 
(used as cover for music sheet “Child of the An- 
gel Voice and Lute!”) 


17. Corcoran, Thomas. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


18. Coskery, Henry B. (Rector of Baltimore 
Cathedral) . Plumbeotype, NYPL 


19. Davis, John W. (Speaker of the U.S. House 
of Representatives). Daguerreotype seen by cor- 


respondent to National Intelligencer, Decem- 
ber 10, 1845. 


20. Dewey, Rev. Dr. Orville. Plumbeotype, 
NYPL, NYPL-P, and SI 


21. Dickinson, Daniel S. Engraving in United 
States Magazine, and Democratic Review, Au- 
gust 1846, after daguerreotype by Plumbe. 


22. Faculty of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of the University of the State of New York. 
Portraits on stone by F. Davignon from da- 
guerreotypes by Plumbe; Lithograph of G. and 





W. Endicott . . . N.Y. Published by Samuel S. 
and William Wood; copyright 1846. Portraits of 
Doctors Beck, Gilman, Parker, Smith, Stevens, 
Torrey, and Watts. LC 


23. Gilman, Chandler R., M.D. See Faculty of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons . . . 

24. Hannegan, Hon. Edward (US. Senator, In- 
diana). Engraving in United States Magazine, 


and Democratic Review, June 1846, after 
daguerreotype by Plumbe. 


25. Hilliard, Henry W. Plumbeotype, NYPL 
26. Houston, Sam. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


27. Hoyt[?], D.N. Plumbeotype, NYPL and 
NYPL-P 


28. Irving, Washington. Engraving on wood by 
T. Johnson, ca. 1850, after daguerreotype by 
Plumb[e]. NYPL—P 
29. Johnson, Cave. 
Plumbeotype, NYPL 
30. Johnson, Richard M. (U.S. Vice President) . 
Plumbeotype, NYPL 


31. Lane, Louis M. 
NYPL-—P, and Carson 
32. Lewis, Ellis (judge, Pennsylvania). Engrav- 
ing in United States Magazine, and Democratic 


Review, 1847, p. 355, after daguerreotype by 
Plumbe. 


33. Mowatt, Mrs. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


34. Pakenham, Sir Richard (British Minister). 
Plumbeotype, NYPL and SI 


35. Patterson, Robert (Major-General, U.S. 
Army). Plumbeotype, NYPL 


36. Parker, Willard, M.D. See Faculty of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons .. . 


37. Plumbe, John, Jr. Plumbeotype (self-por- 
trait[?]), NYPL 


38. Polk, James K. (President-elect). Daguer- 
reotype seen by correspondent to the Daily Madi- 
sonian, February 22, 1845. Lithograph, 1846, by 
N. Currier after daguerreotype by Plumbe. LC 
39. Polk, Mrs. James K. Lithograph, 1846, by N. 
Currier, after daguerreotype by Plumbe. 


40. Pratt, Zadoch (Member of Congress, New 


( Postmaster-General) . 


Plumbeotype, NYPL, 
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York). Engraving in United States Magazine, 
and Democratic Review, 1846, p. 473, after 
daguerreotype by Plumbe. 


41. Ringgold, Major. Plumbeotype used as music 
cover to “Major Ringgold’s Funeral March,” 
copyright 1846. NYPL and Carson 


42. Ruggles, Nathaniel. See Childs, Albert. 


43. Seaton, Col. W. W. (Mayor of Washington, 
D.C.) . Plumbeotype, NYPL and NYPL—P 


44. Smith, Joseph Mather, M.D. See Faculty of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons . . . 


45. Shaw, Charlotte. Plumbeotype music cover 
for “Lady! The Rose I Give to Thee.” Copy- 
right 1846. AAS 


46. Stevens, Alexander H., M.D. See Faculty of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons . . . 


47. Thomas, Francis (U.S. Representative, 
Maryland). Engraving, n.d., by A. Sealey, after 
daguerreotype by Plumbe. Carson 


48. Thoreau, Henry David (supposedly). Da- 
guerreotype reproduced in Rinhart, America’s 
Affluent Age, p. 161. 


49. Tibbatts, John W. (U.S. Representative, 
Kentucky). Engraving in United States Maga- 
zine, and Democratic Review, September 1846, 
after daguerreotype by Plumbe. 


50. Tom Thumb, General. Lithograph, 1849, by 
N. Currier (Barnum’s Gallery of Wonders, No. 
1) after daguerreotype by Plumbe. LC 


31. Torrey, John, M.D. See Faculty of the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. . . 


52. Van Buren, Martin. Daguerreotype seen by 
correspondent to the National Intelligencer, 


March 11, 1846, and to the Daily Times, 
March 13, 1846; Plumbeotype, NYPL; Litho- 
graph by N. Currier, 1848, used as campaign 
banner with C. F. Adams. LC 


53. Venus. Daguerreotype by Plumbe after 
painting said to be by Titian. Mentioned in Helen 
Nicolay, Our Capital on the Potomac, p. 283. 


54. Warrington, Rose. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


55. Washington, George. Plumbeotype after 
C. W. Peale lithograph (or painting), NYPL and 
Carson 
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56. Watson, William C. Plumbeotype, NYPL 
and NYPL-P 


57. Watson, Col. William H. Plumbeotype used 
as music cover for ““Weep for the Gallant Dead,” 
copyright 1846. NYPL and LC 


58. Watts, Robert, Jr., M.D. See Faculty of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons . . . 


59. Welby, Amelia B. Plumbeotype, NYPL 


60. White, Rt. Rev. William, D.D. Plumbeotype, 
LC 


61. Woodbury, Levi (New Hampshire Senator 
and judge). Daguerreotype seen by correspond- 
ent to the Daily Times, March 13, 1846; Plumbe- 
otype (signed in border “G Worley”), NYPL 


62. Wright, Silas (Governor, New York). En- 
graving in United States Magazine, and Demo- 
cratic Review, 1846, p. 349. 


II. Unidentified Portraits 


63. Man. (collection of Carla Davidson) 


64. Old man with cane. 1844. (reproduced in 
Rinhart, America’s Affluent Age, p. 224.) 


65. Two young boys. 1846. (reproduced in Rin- 
hart, America’s Affluent Age, p. 297). 


66. Old woman. 1841(?) (reproduced in Rin- 
hart, America’s Affluent Age, p. 23). 


67. Two boys. (recently on the market, sold to 
an unidentified buyer.) 


68, 69, 70. Three portraits. (collection of Jose- 
phine Cobb) 


III. Buildings and Monuments 


71. Battle Monument, Baltimore, Md. Daguer- 
reotype, LC 


72. Capitol, Washington, D.C. Daguerreotype, 
LC; Plumbeotype, LC, NYPL, NYPL-P 


73. Another Daguerreotype, Kessler 


74. Naval Monument (Washington?), Daguer- 
reotype described by correspondent to National 
Intelligencer, January 28, 1846. 


75. Patent Office, Washington, D.C. Daguerreo- 
type, LC 
76,77. Post Office, Washington, D.C. 


(two 
views). Daguerreotype, LC 


78. Washington Monument, Baltimore, Md. 
Plumbeotype, NYPL, MHS, PM, PFL 


79. White House, Washington. Daguerreotype, 
LC 


List of Abbreviations for Collections 


AAS—American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, 
Mass. 


Carson—Mrs. Joseph Carson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kessler—Mr. Michael Kessler, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 


LC—Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


MHS—Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, 
Md. 


NYPL—New York Public Library, Rare Book 
Room. 


NYPL-P—New York Public Library, Print 
Room. 


PFL—Free Library of Philadelphia. 
PM—Peale Museum, Baltimore, Md. 


SI—Smithsonian Institution, Division of Graphic 
Arts, National Museum of History and Tech- 
nology. 





Israhel van Meckenem’s 


Man of Sorrows 
by Edgar Breitenbach 


When the Library acquired the Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard Collection in 1898, its first important 
donation in the field of graphic arts, it received, 
among many other treasures, a 15th-century en- 
graving, the significance of which was not imme- 





Dr. Breitenbach is former chief of the Prints and 
Photographs Division. 


diately recognized.’ Its subject is the Man of 
Sorrows—the dead Christ before the cross, his 
head resting on his right shoulder, his arms 
crossed over his body. The background is covered 
with hatched lines, except for the Greek initials 


Man of Sorrows. Engraved by Israhel van Meckenem 
(ca. 1444-1503). From the Prints and Photographs 
Division. LC-USZ62-49294 
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Man of Sorrows. Second 
state. Israhel van 
Meckenem. Courtesy 
Cabinet des Estampes, 
Bibliothéque nationale. 
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IS (Iesos) on the left and XC (Christos) on the 
right. The inscription on the titulus is somewhat 
garbled, indicating that the engraver was not 
acquainted with Greek letters. It should read: 
“O Basileus tes doxes” (King of Glory). 

The Man of Sorrows does not represent a his- 
toric moment in the life of Christ, but is rather 
a symbolic image, a summing up of his Passion. 
It has its origins in Byzantine art and was trans- 
mitted to Italy in the 12th century and hence to 
the rest of Europe. 

The engraving is printed on parchment, a ma- 
terial rarely used for prints and always indicative 
of a special purpose. There are wide margins 
around the print, painted in the manner of a 
miniature. The motifs consist of precious stones 
and flowers on three sides, while at the bottom 
there is an inscription in gold letters which reads 


“Orate pro magistro Rutgero de Venlo/Canonico 
Gereonis, sacre pagine licentiato.” 

Rutger de Venlo was a prominent faculty 
member of Cologne University. The matricula of 
the university mentions him on a number of oc- 
casions.? A native of Louvain, he entered the 
University of Cologne in 1491 (or possibly in 
1489) and there became magister in 1494 and 
professor in 1500. His reputation grew steadily, 
until in 1518 he was elevated to the rank of canon 
of both the Stift St. Gereon and of St. Ursula, the 
latter a famous secular convent for the daughters 
of the high nobility of the Rhineland.’ Finally, in 
1519 he became Rektor, the elected head of the 
university. Rutger de Venlo died on April 29, 
1525. The obsequies took place on May 18, and it 
is assumed that the print was made for this occa- 
sion, most likely in compliance with the canon’s 
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will. It was customary among the clergy of St. 
Gereon to leave money to the Stift as an offering 
to the priests for memorial masses celebrated for 
their benefit when deceased.* 

We can now return to our print, first to estab- 
lish the artist and then to trace the history of the 
subject matter. In the fairly large body of litera- 
ture on the iconography of the Man of Sorrows,° 
most scholars mention this print, and some re- 
produce it. The engraver is Israhel van Mecke- 
nem (ca. 1444-1503), who created more images 
of the Man of Sorrows than any of his German 
contemporaries. It has been described by Max 
Lehrs in his catalog of Israhel van Meckenem’s 
prints under No. 166.° Lehrs knew two states of 
the print, generally assumed to have been made 
about 1495.7 According to Fritz Koreny,® the 
Library’s copy is a late impression of a hitherto 
unknown third state, apparently made after Is- 
rahel’s death. At that time the plate was so worn 
that it was reengraved within the contours of Is- 
rahel’s original design, a testimony to the im- 
mense popularity of the print. I assume that the 
inscription underneath the plate seen in the ear- 
lier states was eliminated in the process, for rea- 
sons I shall discuss later. 

Israhel’s print is not original, but, as the in- 
scription (seen on the second state) indicates, a 
faithful rendering of a picture that shows a vision 
of Christ, which, according to legend, appeared 
to Pope Gregory the Great. On Israhel’s other 
print of the same image, the place where the 
picture is kept is given: the church of Santa 
Croce in Gerusalemme in Rome. 

In a brilliant essay Carlo Bertelli recently 
traced the history of this picture, which is ac- 
tually a small, portable mosaic. Bertelli makes it 
highly plausible that the mosaic was made in a 
Latin outpost of the Byzantine empire during the 
late 13th or early 14th century. It was presented 
to the monastery of St. Catherine on Mount 
Sinai and later taken from there by. Raimondello 
Orsini del Balzo, Count of Lecce, when he visited 
the Sinai in 1380 or 1381.° He in turn presented 
it to Santa Croce in 1385 or 1386. There the 
mosaic joined the great treasure of relics dis- 
played in the subterranean “chapel Jerusalem,” 
the pavement of which covers earth brought from 
Golgotha. “Even the ‘Gregorian’ mosaic, as a 
replica of a well-known icon in the church of the 
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Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem .. . , enhanced 
the ideal connections of the ‘chapel Jerusalem’ 
with the Holy City. In fact, it might have been 
presented precisely to this shrine just because of 
its connections with the Sepulchrum Domini.” ° 

The church of Santa Croce was taken over in 
1371 by the Carthusian monks, who established 
a charterhouse next to it. It should be realized 
that religious institutions have their secular, as 
well as their spiritual, aspects. Services to the 
faithful, buildings and their upkeep, growth in 
general, all require a steady income. In the late 
Middle Ages such income was derived from land 
and houses owned by a church (rents, tithes, agri- 
cultural products) and from gifts of parishioners 
and pilgrims. 

To attract people, relics and reputedly miracle- 
working images were of enormous importance, 
particularly if papal blessings and indulgences 
had been bestowed on them. It was the latter that 
the errant faithful were seeking. The urgent de- 
sire to free oneself from sin and thus shorten the 
pains of purgatory manifested itself most strongly 
in the rumor circulating in December 1299 that 
anyone visiting St. Peter's on New Year’s Day 
of the new century would receive full absolution. 
Pope Boniface VIII felt compelled to give sub- 
stance to the rumor, thus starting the tradition 
of the Jubilee Years, which at that time were in- 
tended to celebrate the beginning of each cen- 
tury. But the enormous success of this event, from 
the point of view of both clergy and laity, 
prompted Clement VI to pronounce 1350 as the 
second Jubilee Year.** Two papal bulls are con- 
nected with this year, a genuine one of 1343, 
Unigenitus Dei filius, and a spurious one, Ad 
memoriam reducendo, which was widely circu- 
lated. Concocted sometime between 1350 and 
the Jubilee Year of 1400, it nevertheless claimed 
Clement VI as its author. This bull contains two 
passages of importance to our subject. It men- 
tions for the first time the nonpatriarchal basil- 
icas, with Santa Croce heading the list, that pil- 
grims to Rome should visit to gain full absolu- 
tion, and it is “the first bull to guarantee indul- 
gences to pilgrims who would look with devotion 
at some of the venerated images in Rome.” 

It will be remembered that Israhel van 
Meckenem’s print referred in its inscription to 
Pope Gregory’s vision while he was celebrating 
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Image of Pity. Mosaic, with silver frame. Byzantine, 
early 14th century. At Rome, Sta. Croce in Geru- 
xalemme. Courtesy Instituto centrale del restauro, 
Archivio fotografico, Rome. 


mass. This vision is not mentioned in accounts 
of the life of the pope nor has it dogmatic roots, 
but the legend seems to have developed from 
folk belief around 1400. None of the early repre- 
sentations of the Mass of St. Gregory indicates 
Santa Croce as the place of the vision; it is, in 
fact, mentioned for the first time on the other 
Meckenem print (Lehrs, No. 107). There is, 
however, sufficient evidence that the Carthusian 
order, anxious to help its new charterhouse in 
Rome, was busily engaged in spreading the belief 
that Santa Croce was, indeed, the scene of the 
vision, implying that the portable mosaic was the 
visual rendering of St. Gregory’s vision.** One 
of the great masterpieces of French 15th-century 
painting, Enguerrand Charonton’s Crowning of 
the Virgin, commissioned in 1453 by the Carthu- 
sian monks of Villeneuve-lés-Avignon, depicts 
the vision of St. Gregory while he was celebrat- 
ing mass in the church of Santa Croce.** 

Further evidence of Carthusian efforts to prop- 
agate their claims is found in England. According 
to Campbell Dodgson, the Man of Sorrows is the 
most frequently recurring subject among the 
English woodcuts of the later 15th century.’® 
Dodgson already noticed the connection of sev- 
eral of them with the Carthusian Order, and 
Bertelli found more examples, the most important 
being an English 15th-century Carthusian manu- 
script ** containing an extremely accurate ren- 
dering of the Santa Croce mosaic obviously in- 
tended to serve as a model for artists. At least one 
of the woodcuts reproduced by Dodgson, al- 
though technically quite awkward, shows how 
closely the model was followed. 

Since Israhel van Meckenem’s print is an 
equally faithful rendering of the Roman original, 
we must assume that he, too, had a similar draw- 
ing at his disposal, and that the Carthusian net- 
work was as active in Germany as it was in 
England. 

The Gregorian Man of Sorrows was closely 
connected with the granting—and abuse—of in- 
dulgences, one of the major causes of the rift 
between Protestants and Catholics. Rutger de 
Venlo died eight years after Martin Luther 














Image of Pity. English, 15th century. In Carthusian 
manuscript. Courtesy British Museum. 


nailed his famous proclamation to the doors of 
the Schlosskirche at Wittenberg. Although 
Cologne remained loyal to the Catholic cause, 
it is likely that the inscription beneath the print 
was eliminated because in view of the changing 
times, the connection with the pope’s vision no 
longer seemed appropriate. The extraordinary 
benefits claimed for indulgences associated with 
the Gregorian Man of Sorrows—14,000 years for 
five Pater Nosters and five Ave Marias recited 
kneeling—were common knowledge and were 
obviously the reason why the subject was chosen 
by Rutger.?’ 

The records kept by the Stift St. Gereon during 
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the time Rutger served as a canon do not in the 
least reflect the great religious and social up- 
heavals of the period. Life in St. Gereon evi- 
dently went on quite unchanged. Thus it is not 
surprising that a print that is essentially medieval 
would have appealed to Rutger. 

The third state of Israhel van Meckenem’s 
Man of Sorrows, though rare and _ possibly 
unique, is merely a shadow of what the artist had 
intended. Its value lies not in its esthetic merits 
but in the documentary evidence it provides. 


NOTES 


1 The print is described in U.S. Library of Congress, 
Prints and Photographs Division . . . Catalog of the 
Gardiner Greene Hubbard collection of engravings 

. . compiled by Arthur Jeffrey Parsons (Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1905), p. 368, as an 
anonymous 15th-century Italian engraving, and _ its 
inscription was misread in the key words. 

2 Die Matrikel der Universitat, ed. Hermann Keus- 
sen, 3 vols. (Bonn: P. Hanstein, 1919-31), 1:54, 99; 
2:99, 293, 815; 3:62. 

°Cf. Gertrud Wegener, Geschichte des Stiftes St. 
Ursula in Kéln (Cologne: H. Wamper, 1971). 

“Cf. Johannes Christian Nattermann, Die goldenen 
Heiligen, Geschichte des Stiftes St. Gereon zu Koln 
(Cologne: Verlag Der Lowe, 1960). (Verdffent- 
lichungen des K6lner Geschichtsvereins, 22). The 
author gives excerpts from the will of Canon Leon- 
hard Maess, a contemporary of Rutger. It stipulated 
that immediately upon his death 30 masses be read, 
that during his obsequies 60 more be celebrated, and 
that memorial services be held in other Cologne 
churches; finally, that memorial masses be read once 
a month for a whole year at St. Gereon. The prolifera- 
tion of memorial masses, requiring an inordinate num- 
ber of priests, became such a serious problem that 
the Municipal Council of Cologne tried to impose a 
limitation on them, but without success. Cf. pp. 355-6; 
for a similar case, cf. p. 276. 

°The most recent and most complete bibliography 
on the subject can be found in Carlo Bertelli, “The 
Image of Pity in Santa Croce in Gerusalemme” in 
Essays in the History of Art presented to Rudolf Witt- 
kower (London: Phaidon, 1967), pp. 40-55. I want 
to thank Prof. Tilmann Buddensieg of the Freie 
Universitat, Berlin, for having brought this essay to 
my attention. 

® Max Lehrs, Geschichte und Kritischer Katalog des 


deutschen, niederlandischen und franzésischen Kup- 
ferstichs im XV Jahrhundert, 9 vols. (Vienna: Gesell- 
schaft fiir vervielfaltigende Kunst, 1908-34), vol. 9. 

“I wish to thank Jean Adhémar, conservateur en 
chef of the Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliothéque 
nationale, Paris, for having supplied a photograph of 
this print and for his permission to publish it. 

*I wish to thank Fritz Koreny of the Graphische 
Sammlung Albertina in Vienna for his assistance. Dr. 
Koreny, who wrote his doctoral dissertation on Israhel 
van Meckenem, is preparing a book on the artist. 

* The prize he carried away on this visit was the 
finger of St. Catherine with the ring, which, according 
to legend, Christ himself had placed there. If some 
sources are to be believed, he bit off the finger from 
the hand. The relic can still be seen in the church of 
Santa Caterina which Raimondello built at Galatina, 
where he lived. 

* Bertelli, p. 51. 

“ The interval was further reduced in 1389 to 33 
years, the assumed length of the earthly life of 
Christ, until in 1470 Pope Paul II fixed the intervals 
at 25 years, as it has been ever since. 

“On the subject of Gregorian indulgences, cf. 
Bertelli, p. 51, and Nikolaus Paulus, Geschichte des 
Ablasses im Mittelalter, 3 vols. (Paderborn: F. 
Schéningh, 1922-23) , 3:294. 

* Bertelli, p. 41, refers to “the superstitious belief 
that the mosaic itself had been composed by Pope 
Gregory with his own hands, using fragments of bones 
of the martyrs (a tale which I myself heard related 
by a sacristan of our own days).” 

* Bertelli, p. 47. 

* Campbell Dodgson, “English Devotional Wood- 
cuts of the late 15th Century, With Special Reference 
to Those in the Bodleian Library” in The Walpole 
Society 17 (1928-29) : 95-100. 

* British Museum MS., Add 37049; Bertelli, p. 48. 

“The number of years allegedly granted varies 
between 14,000 years in Rome and 32,755 years in 
England. Cf. P. Romuald Bauerreiss, “Der ‘gregoria- 
nische’ Schmerzensmann und das ‘Sacramentum S. 
Gregorii’ in Andechs” in Studien und Mitteilungen 
zur Geschichte des Benediktiner Ordens, N.F. 13, 
1926, p. 61; Dodgson, p. 99; Paulus, loc. cit. The 
careless handling of indulgences in the decades pre- 
ceding the Reformation is particularly evident on two 
other Meckenem prints, both showing the Mass of 
St. Gregory: one promises 20,000 years of indulgences 
for seven Pater Nosters and seven Aves (Lehrs, No. 
354); the other (Lehrs. No. 353) offers double the 
number of years for the same number of prayers. 





Between the end of June 1972, and the beginning 
of July 1973, the Music Division accessioned 
nearly 21,000 books, pamphlets, and pieces of 
music, along with almost 40,000 sound record- 
ings. Their sources have been various—copyright 
deposit (it was the first year in which sound 
recordings were so received), exchange with 
other institutions, transfer from other agencies 
of government, purchase, and, of maximum im- 
portance to the collections, gift. Special gratitude 
is expressed to the many donors, both individual 
and corporate, who continue to play a valued 
role in the development of the national collection 
of music, books about music, and recordings. 
They include composers, authors and publishers, 
and many private citizens, one of whom found 
the proverbial trunk in the attic, whose rich con- 
tents will be strewn liberally throughout this 
article. Exceptional gifts were received again 
from the Heineman Foundation for Research, 
Educational, Charitable and Scientific Purposes, 
Inc. Its generosity made possible the purchase of 
several of the greatest rarities encountered in the 
ensuing pages. 

The format of this report on some of the most 
noteworthy of these acquisitions is somewhat 
changed from that followed in years past. Divided 
into two broad sections, it will first describe a 
few of the most interesting items at some length; 
supplementing this narrative is a second section 
in the form of a briefly annotated series of lists. 
Because materials of varied types and formats 
are not usefully treated in a completely uniform 
manner, some exceptions have been made. The 
reports on autograph letters and papers, the 
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Archive of Folk Song, and the miscellanea seem 
best suited to a completely narrative treatment, 
while forms of entry within the lists are adapted 
to fit the formats under conside:ation. 

As has been customary, the narrative opens 
with musical manuscripts in the handwriting of 
the composers—first those deceased, followed by 
those still living. The third group of autographs 
will be letters from, to, and about composers and 
musicians. Full scores of operas and ballets and 
early imprints, both categories of special con- 
centration, are discussed successively, followed by 
reports from the Recorded Sound Section and 
the Archive of Folk Song. The miscellaneous 
category simply picks up those blocks that do 
not comfortably fit into any of the slots provided. 
The list section follows in the same order, omit- 
ting the categories already noted. 


Holographs of Deceased Composers 


A splendid group of George Antheil holograph 
manuscripts from the composer’s widow included 
an especially important work from his formative 
Paris years. It was while living in an apartment 
at 12 Rue de L’Odéon that Antheil made the 
acquaintance of such influential figures as Jean 
Cocteau, James Joyce, Erik Satie, Virgil Thom- 
son, and Ezra Pound, who in that period of the 
mid-twenties produced his curious musico-poetic 
essay, Antheil and the Treatise on Harmony. The 
young Antheil’s cuest for a musical equivalent 
of the then-ascendant surrealism in.the arts led to 
theories of “abstract” and “time-space” music 
and a predilection for “machine” music evocative 
of the mechanical age, all endearing him to the 
intellectual insurgents of Paris in the twenties. 
Exercises in the genre are several piano works of 
1922: the Sonate Sauvage, the Airplane Sonata, 
and Death of Machines, but the culmination of it 
was the succés du scandale, Ballet Mécanique, 
1923-24. The earliest of the manuscripts in last 
year’s gift from Mrs. Antheil represents the next 
phase in the composer’s development, indeed the 
very next work after the Ballet. It is the Sym- 
phonie en Fa pour grande orchestre of 1926, 
which the composer considered to be his second 
symphony, thus setting apart the Jazz Symphony 
of 1923-25. The First Symphony, Zingareska 
(1921), was a student work premiered in Berlin. 


Despite their chronological proximity, the Sec- 
ond Symphony is worlds apart from the Ballet 
Mécanique. No longer the iconoclast, Antheil 
here looks to the past—by his own account he had 
Bruckner and Mahler in mind—to produce a 
large symphony in traditional structure, fixed 
tonalities, very nearly an hour in duration. Need- 
less to say, after its premiere at the Champs 
Elysées Theatre under Vladimir Golschmann’s 
direction, the composer’s most passionate follow- 
ers felt that he had deserted them by “selling out” 
to the establishment. What is more likely is that 
the Ballet Mécanique had exhausted the poten- 
tial of musical mechanism for its composer (he 
was never again to employ it) and that, like 
others before him, he required the fresh per- 
spective obtained through the study of the past. 
The Young Turks who regarded the new sym- 
phony a sellout were, no doubt, as wrong as the 
traditionalists who had previously called the Bal- 
let a work of musical charlatanism. Both works 
were equally sincere efforts of a gifted young com- 
poser seeking effective expression. Although the 
symphony did not have the distinct advantage of 
creating a scandal and consequent headlines, it 
was a solid success soon to be repeated at the 
popular Concerts Golschmann. 

The dedication on the holograph reads “For 
Mary Louise Bok,” who was founder of the Curtis 
Institute of Music in Philadelphia and among the 
first to give the young Antheil encouragement 
and financial assistance during his student days. 
If the disappointing Carnegie Hall performance 
of the Ballet Mécanique had given Mrs. Bok any 
cause to doubt her earlier judgment, this substan- 
tial neoclassic score should have done much to 
vindicate it, as do the later works of the mature 
Antheil which are once again impressively repre- 
sented in the gift from his wife. 

On March 1, 1972, the brilliant Russian- 
American pianist Victor Babin died suddenly at 
the relatively young age of 63, when he was still 
at the height of his musical powers. In 1933 he 
married a fellow pupil of Arthur Schnabel, Vitya 
Vronsky, and their names and lives have been 
linked since that time, on the concert stage as 
well as at home, for it is as one of the world’s 
finest duo-piano teams that the two artists are best 
known to the public. Mr. and Mrs. Babin have 
been close and generous friends to the Library 






































The cover page of George Antheil’s Symphonie en Fa shows the French 
title spelled correctly; on the first page of the holograph score (above), however, 
the composer temporarily slipped back into his native tongue. Used by permission 


of Mrs. Antheil. 
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ever since their first performance in the Coolidge 
Auditorium, March 27, 1946. The two gave eight 
more duo-piano programs in the auditorium, the 
last in 1970. In addition, Mr. Babin appeared at 
the Library as a member of the Festival Quartet 
and in a sonata program with violinist Szymon 
Goldberg. 

During his life Victor Babin’s fame as an 
executant overshadowed his reputation as a com- 
poser—a not uncommon state of affairs for com- 
poser-virtuosi throughout the history of music. 
However, while studying piano with Schnabel at 
the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik he also studied 
composition with the eminent composer and 
teacher of composers Franz Schreker. He contin- 
ued to compose—and quite prolifically, in view 
of his busy concert career—for the rest of his life, 
as is well attested by the gift of nearly 50 manu- 
scripts presented to the Library last year by Mrs. 
Babin. The dates of some of the items have yet to 
be established, but most seem to range from 
around 1934 to 1971, and the production within 
that span appears to be very steady. 

Plentiful in the gift are the expected works for 
two pianos not unfamiliar on Vronsky and Babin 
recital programs, The arrangements of music by 
other composers number 22 and include Babin’s 
two-piano adaptations of works by Bach and 
Schubert and especially the Russians: Tchaikow- 
sky, Borodin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmaninoff, 
and Stravinsky. There are 11 major original two- 
piano works, with orchestra, including the two 
concerti and a group of three late and interesting 
concerti da camera, each setting off the two 
pianos against a different montage of instru- 
mental timbres: No. 1 (1965), a string quartet; 
No. 2 (1967), a woodwind quintet; and No. 3 
(1971), a timpani and percussion ensemble. 

More novel to those who do not know Babin 
the composer as well as they do Babin the pianist 
are those works he wrote for media other than 
the keyboard ranging from a Suite for orchestra 
to the Divertissement Aspenois for unaccompa- 
nied clarinet. Chamber works include theVaria- 
tions on a Purcell theme for cello and piano 
written in 1945 for his friends Nikolai and Jo- 
anna Graudan, the former a colleague in the 
Festival Quartet. Babin was also a fluent and 
lyrical writer for the voice. Beloved Stranger, a 
cycle of 11 songs to texts by Witter Bynner, moved 


a critic to suggest that they were written at 
“white heat” and both poet and composer were 
“driven by some mood of passionate intensity or 
midnight madness” (Musical Opinion, August 
1950, p. 641). It is open to question whether 
Babin might have been more amused than grati- 
fied by such critical enthusiasm, but the intention 
was nonetheless an expression of admiration. 
Beloved Stranger is one of three such cycles in- 
cluded in Mrs. Babin’s gift. 

Analyzing the five string quartets of Ernest 
Bloch, William M. Jones suggests that the last, 
completed at the composer’s Agate Beach, Oreg., 
home in February 1956, seems “retrogressive,” in 
comparison with his works in that form that came 
immediately before it. By way of illustration, 
Mr. Jones points out the strong chords which 
open the finale, and their similarity to the open- 
ing of the early (1925) First Concerto Grosso: 


Fifth Quartet, Finale 


Allegro deciso 
Q 


First Concerto Grosso 


Actually a closer motif to the early work— 
closer both in the energetic spirit of its movement 
and in its harmonic tension—can be found in the 
first movement of the Fourth Quartet, a work 
regarded to be Bloch in a more avant-garde 
frame of mind: 


Allegro energico 





All this suggests that further study of the late 
quartets might lead to the conclusion that the 
third and fourth quartets may not be quite as 
“far out” as Mr. Jones’ thesis implies and, con- 
sequently, the fifth not quite so “retrogressive.” 
Bloch was, after all, not closely akin to the ex- 
perimentalists and dodecaphonists among his 
contemporaries—a fact witnessed by several fas- 
cinating lectures delivered by him at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles and presented 
by his heirs to the Library last year in the form 
of tape recordings. Any use he made of advanced 
chromaticism, serialism, or atonality was made 
selectively and masterfully, leaving on all his 
work a very personal imprint. Thanks also to 
Bloch’s heirs, Ivan Bloch, Lucienne Bloch Dimi- 
troff, and Suzanne Bloch, the Library now has 
two beautifully complete sets of sketches for the 
Fifth Quartet which will provide students with a 
unique opportunity to study the Swiss-American 
master’s compositional process. One set of 


sketches the composer termed “provisory,” 


drafted on two, and occasionally three staves, 
while the “final” sketches are quite complete, 
with the instrumentation clearly spelled out on 
four staves, virtually as the work was published 


in 1956. An example of what may be learned by 
comparing the provisory and final sketches can 
be cited in connection with the excerpt quoted 
above. An element of harmonic tension common 
to both the Concerto Grosso and the Fourth 
Quartet excerpts has already been noted—in the 
one, a major second, and in the other, a pungent 
minor second. The provisory sketch for the Fifth 
Quartet clearly shows that Bloch had a bit of 
tension in mind here, too, as a first thought, for 
the C major chord clearly shows an added 
seventh, anticipating the chord to come. The 
final sketch, however, reveals a clean and clear 
C major chord as it appears in the illustration. 
If Bloch was indeed becoming “retrogressive,” 
he knew exactly what he was doing. 

Dudley Buck is remembered today exclusively 
as a composer of church service music, anthems, 
and perhaps an occasional cantata of a liturgical 
bent. The composer’s grandson and namesake 
thoughtfully helped us to correct that miscon- 
ception by including in a package of over 300 
family letters two musical holographs removed 
from the console and the choirloft—a draft for 
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the symphonic overture “Marmion,” and a secu- 
lar cantata, “The Nun of Nidaros,” based on 
Longfellow’s “Saga of King Olaf.” Also in the 
gift were supplementary papers and memora- 
bilia—testimonial and memorial albums, pro- 
grams, and more than a dozen holograph musical 
sketches. 

For a number of years members of the families 
of Leopold Damrosch and his son-in-law, David 
Mannes, have seen to it that documents relating 
to that musical family alliance have been brought 
together in the Library of Congress. Not only 
musical manuscripts, but letters, sound record- 
ings, and memor~bilia have accumulated in 
abundance and bear on all the family, but per- 
haps most heavily on Leopold’s younger son, 
Walter. His daughter, Mrs. Robert Littell of New 
York City, has been among the most stalwart 
benefactors to the now awesome family archive, 
and when she sent a trunk containing various 
effects of her father it was expected to bring use- 
ful additions. What no one expected was a verita- 
ble bonanza of material, by no means all of it 
limited to the family circle. Although much of it 
must be described at various appropriate points 
in this report, the temptation to drop a name or 
two here is too great to resist. Perhaps Wagner 
and Liszt will do. To learn more the reader must 
press on. 

As for the trunk’s yield of holograph musical 
manuscripts, the Damrosches represented are 
Leopold and Walter; the music is preponder- 
antly vocal. There are six songs by Leopold, only 
one of which is set to an English text, suggesting 
the possibility that the others were written be- 
fore he emigrated to America in 1871. Three of 
them, in fact, bear the inscription “Breslau Mai 
1860,” his last year as conductor of that city’s 
Philharmonic. Actually a set of three, they are 
entitled “Drei Lieder von Bodenstedt,” for tenor 
or soprano. From Walter’s pen we have 16 works, 
mostly songs, but leading in interest is the holo- 
graph full score of “The Dove of Peace.” Termed 
a comic opera and in fact a clever political-diplo- 
matic satire concocted by Damrosch and Wal- 
lace Irwin, it was unveiled in Philadelphia on 
October 15, 1912. While it was in Mrs. Littell’s 
attic that the trunk had been reposing, and 
through her friendly feelings for the Music Divi- 
sion that she remembered the telephone number, 
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the family is large, as well as gifted, so the 
Library’s gratitude must be shared with Mrs. 
Lee O'Neil, Mrs. John F. B. Mitchell, Mar- 
garet Howard, and Mrs. Brian Urquhart, all of 
New York City, and Walter Howard, of Tyring- 
ham, Mass. 

Irving Fine’s witty music for Alice in Won- 
derland has become a popular program item with 
choral groups and has enjoyed at least one ex- 
cellent recording by the Gregg Smith Singers 
(Odyssey 32 16 0272, “Choral Music of Irving 
Fine”). Last year the composer’s widow, Mrs. 
Verna Fine Gordon, added to the Library’s col- 
lection of her late husband’s manuscripts exten- 
sive materials associated with its composition and 
first stage production. Included are sketches 
and finished copies of “Father William,” “The 
Lobster Quadrille,” “The White Knight’s Song,” 
“Lullaby of the Duchess,” and “Beautiful Soup,” 
as well as cue sheets and the program used for 
the Boston production on May 22-23, 1942. 

The report published in these pages in Janu- 
ary 1973 took note of a George Gershwin tune 
book covering the years 1933-37. This year Ira 
Gershwin—one keeps hoping that his annual 
beneficence will go on forever, though one 
knows it cannot—has given us a slim sketchbook 
dating back to 1921, or so a harmony exercise 
in it is inscribed. But most of this Gershwin gift 
is devoted to the movies: eight songs written 
for A Damsel in Distress (RKO, 1937); four 
planned for Shall We Dance (RKO, 1937) ; and 
three for The Goldwyn Follies (Goldwyn-US., 
1938). All were composed to lyrics of brother 
Ira. Some of the most successful Gershwin and 
Gershwin titles are included (“A Foggy Day,” 
“Nice Work if You Can Get It,” “They All 
Laughed”’) , but one, “Hi-Ho,” written for Shall 
We Dance, was never used and was only pub- 
lished for the first time in 1967. 

The name of Franz Liszt brings us back to the 
attic trunk of Mrs. Robert Littell and her fellow 
Damrosch descendants, for three of the non- 
Damrosch manuscripts found in the trunk are by 
the Hungarian pianist-conductor-composer. One 
is a piano work, the Miserere after Palestrina, 
number eight in his set of 10 Harmonies 
Poétiques et Religieuses. Most of the series was 
composed in the years 1847-52; this manuscript, 
dated 1853, was used as the engraver’s copy. 


Two sketches on a single leaf for the Dante 
Symphony have come to us from the same source. 
Both fragments are from “Purgatorio,” the sec- 
ond part of the symphony inspired by the Divine 
Comedy. The composer signed the sketches, total- 
ing 23 measures, with the date “Charfreitag 57.” 
Liszt conducted the symphony’s premiere at 
Dresden on November 7 of that year. 

The last Liszt manuscript to be considered 
here was given by the composer to Leopold 
Damrosch and is actually a copyist’s manuscript. 
It is replete, however, with the composer’s own 
red ink corrections and emendations and is pre- 
ceded by a two-page Italian “Prefazione” in 
Liszt’s hand. At the end of the “Prefazione” 
there is a note to the conductor: 


Meinen verehrten Freund Leop: Damrosch bitte ich 
diese ‘Prefazione’ in gut englischer Sprache iibersetzen 
zu lassen, und wenn eine Auffiihrung des nachfolgenden 
‘Triomphe funébre’ in New York statt findet, bitte ich 
die englische Ubersetzung des Vorwortes, dem ged- 
ruckten Concert Programm beizufiigen. herzlich 
ergebenst F. Liszt. December 76—Budapest. 


The Triomphe Funébre is the epilogue of 
Tasso, Lamento e Trionfo, and Damrosch intro- 
duced the symphonic poem to the world in New 
York on March 24, 1877. With the manuscript 
is another leaf of Liszt’s sketches, evidently un- 
related to Tasso, dated a few years later—April 2, 
1881—and signed “freundschaftlichst F. Liszt.” 
The two had been close friends indeed, and Liszt 
was godfather to Leopold’s eider son Frank 
(Franz) Damrosch, noted choral conductor and 
educator. Parenthetically, there had been a son 
born earlier, named for Richard Wagner, who 
died in infancy, a tragedy which caused Wagner 
to vow never again to stand as godfather to the 
children of any of his friends. 

It has been a very good MacDowell year: 
good for the collection of musical holographs 
and, as we shall take up later, very exciting for 
the collection of letters. The music stems from 
several periods of the composer’s tragically short 
life, beginning with some counterpoint exercises 
and violin pieces written while he was still in 
his teens, under the tutelage of Joachim Raff 
at Frankfurt. Most, however, are from early in 


Gershwin’s Pencil draft of the piano-vocal score of “A 
Foggy Day.” Published edition copyright © 1937, 
Gershwin Publishing Corp.; copyright renewed. Used 
by permission. 
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the period of the composer’s occupancy (1896- 
1904) of Columbia University’s then newly en- 
dowed chair of music, before mounting disagree- 
ments with the university administration began 
to unsettle both his state of mind and his com- 
positional output. Some of the composer’s best 
piano music was written at this time and is repre- 
sented in last year’s purchase. An incomplete 
draft of part of the Norse Sonata (No. 3, the 
third movement) is representative, as are two of 
the Sea Pieces, Op. 55 (“By Starlight,” and 
“Nautilus” ), and one of the New England Idyls, 
Op. 62 (“The Joy of Autumn”). By the time 
P. L. Jung published the Sea Pieces in 1898, the 
preposition, so often a commonplace in Mac- 
Dowell titles, had been dropped and No. 4 ap- 
peared as “Starlight.” In thumbing through the 
draft for the Norse Sonata one encounters a draft 
for a school song, “Sturdy and Strong Columbia 
Doth Stand,” and is reminded of a letter from 
the composer to Seth Low, the university’s presi- 
dent, observing that his muse was “temporarily 
paralyzed by the continued strain of trying to 
find rhymes for ‘Columbia’ and ‘Alma Mater.’ ” ? 

For two seasons (1897-99) MacDowell was 
also conductor of the Mendelssohn Glee Club in 
New York, and a few mementos of that activity 
include one pencil draft with the title “Charles 
the Bold,” and another without a title, but with 
a text beginning “Ye Gallants Bright.” They were 
published in 1898, also by Jung, as “A Ballad of 
Charles the Bold,” Op. 54, No. 1, and “Bonnie 
Ann,” Op. 53, No. 1. 

In January 1972 grateful note was taken of a 
large gift of musical holographs and letters by 
and relating to the respected Chicago-based com- 
poser and teacher, Arne Oldberg. Oldberg’s 
daughter, Mrs. Henry J. Zettelman, has again 
come forward with a number of important addi- 
tions to the earlier gift. His first two symphonies 
are here, the first in piano score and the second 
fully orchestrated. Both winners of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs prizes, in 1911 and 
1915 respectively, the second is dedicated to 
“Frederick A. Stock and the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra” and dated 1912, the very year that 
the name was officially changed to the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra. Stock introduced it to Chi- 
cago in March of 1916, a season following its 
premiere (June 24, 1915) in Los Angeles under 


the composer’s baton. But then another work, 
much earlier and much larger, appears with the 
designation “Symphony No. 2” on its cover. 
Dated September 5, 1900, it was evidently re- 
garded by the composer as too youthful a work to 
retain in the numbered canon of his maturity; 
in fact, he appears to have obliterated his signa- 
ture at the end—an action far more charitable 
to posterity than destroying the manuscript. 
Sometimes composers are not the best judges of 
their own works. Subtitled “Symphony Pasto- 
rale,” it is in four movements, with brief, pro- 
grammatic titles. Twenty-five-year-old composers 


could do a lot worse than take a hint from 
Beethoven! 


Holographs of Living Composers 


Another year has passed with no correction in the 
income tax law revision of 1969 which denies to 
composers the opportunity to deduct from their 
taxes the market value of their own manuscripts 
donated to eligible institutions. The result, as in 
the two previous years, has been a sharp curtail- 
ment in this category of acquisitions. More than 
half of the abridged harvest listed in the final 
pages of our report has come to us as the result 
of commissions by one of the Library’s musical 
foundations. All of it is notable for its importance, 
if not its abundance. 

Six of the commissions had been issued by the 
Serge Koussevitzky Music Foundation in the 
Library of Congress, established in 1949 by the 
great conductor and champion of living com- 
posers. All six manuscripts bear a dedication to 
his memory and that of his late wife, Natalie. 
Some of the composers are well established, and 
others, promising new names. John Cage’s name 
is far from new but his music is at least as new as 
the day after tomorrow. Employing recognizable 
staves and notes, as well as traditional instru- 
ments (a widely variable number of them, to be 
sure), Cheap Imitation is something of a depar- 
ture for the composer’s work of late. Some of the 
original sketches are dated as early as 1969, al- 
though printed parts (96 of them) accompany- 
ing the sketches, computer printouts, and a 
copyist’s manuscript are dated 1970-72. Its first 
performance took place on January 21, 1973, at 
New York’s Alice Tully Hall at an all-Cage eve- 
ning saluting the composer’s 60th birthday. The 





New Yorker * covered the event and, in an inter- 
view with the composer, tracked down the title’s 
significance. In phraseology and rhythmic move- 
ment it is a calculated imitation of Eric Satie’s 
Socrate, composed for the Merce Cunningham 
Dance Company—the copyright owners would 
not allow the use of Cage’s two-piano arrange- 
ment of the actual Satie music. Even the title is 
very much in keeping with Satie’s own kind of 
badinage and would, no doubt, have pleased him. 
In the same spirit Cunningham decided to call 
his ballet Second Hand. 

The Koussevitzky Foundation is international 
in scope, as is demonstrated by the younger com- 
posers heard from last year. Friedrich Cerha, 
whose Curriculum fiir 13 Blaser (1972-73) was 
also introduced in New York (February 18, 1973) 
is Viennese. Yoshiro Irino is Japanese, but added 


to the Japanese title ay is “Wand- 
<T 


lungen” (1973) in expectation of a German pre- 
miere. Earl Kim is California-born, now holding 
forth as Harvard’s James Edward Ditson Profes- 
sor of Music. Francis Miroglio was born in Mar- 
seille, where he received his first years of training, 
and now resides in Paris, The youngest of the 
group, Krzystof Penderecki, is Polish and at pres- 
ent resides in Cracow, but he composed his Cello 
Concerto in Essen and Monte Carlo. To add 
to the international flavor, the concerto was 
scheduled for a Baltimore premiere which was 
thwarted by the strike by that city’s orchestra 
during the spring of 1972. Consequently, the pre- 
miere had to be postponed to August and moved 
to the Edinburgh Festival. In spite of his relative 
youth, Penderecki has become one of the most 
widely performed contemporary composers since 
he first burst upon the international scene not 
much more than a decade ago. 

Much newer than the Koussevitzky Founda- 
tion and somewhat different in its thrust is the 
Library’s McKim Fund, established through a be- 
quest of Mrs. W. Duncan McKim, who, shortly 
after the turn of the century, achieved consider- 
able international fame as a concert violinist 
under her maiden name, Leonora Jackson. 
Among the fund’s purposes are both the creation 
and the performance of chamber duos of music 
for violin and piano. The fund has also assisted 
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in enlarging the audience for its newly commis- 
sioned works by aiding in their publication in the 
form of recordings. Two of the commissions cited 
in our January 1972 report, Ezra Laderman’s 
Duo and Elie Siegmeister’s Violin Sonata No. 2, 
have thus appeared in performances by Jaime 
and Ruth Laredo (Desto DC 6467). More re- 
cently released, on Desto DC 7142, are the re- 
cordings of two other commissions mentioned in 
earlier reports: Meyer Kupferman’s Fantasy 
Sonata, recorded by Robert Mann and William 
Masselos, and Leslie Bassett’s Sounds Remem- 
bered, performed by Charles Treger and Samuel 
Sanders. 

Last year two new McKim commissions were 
added to the collections and introduced to the 
public in the Coolidge Auditorium. The Sonata 
(1973) of Benjamin Lees is the composer’s sec- 
ond essay in that form, separated from the first 
by a span of 20 years. Its first performance was 
given by Rafael Druian and Ilse von Alpenheim 
on May 4, 1973. Ned Rorem’s Night Music 
(1972) is also a sequel of sorts, haviig been 
preceded by a parallel set, Day Music (1971). 
Earl Carlyss and Ann Schein introduced the new 
eight-movement set on January 12, 1973. 

The Third String Quartet (1971) of Elliott 
Carter was commissioned not by the Library of 
Congress, but by the Juilliard School of Music, 
where the distinguished ensemble resident in both 
that institution and the Library first performed 
it on January 23, 1973. The ensemble brought it 
to Washington for two April performances. It is 
a complex work incorporating into its structure 
the relations between two simultaneous duos of 
contrasting characters—one for violin and cello, 
playing rubato, the other for violin and viola in 
stricter time. The pencil sketches which Mr. Car- 
ter has presented to the Library are extensive, 
numbering over 350 pages. 

The Russian-American composer Alexei Haieff 
completed his orchestral Divertimento in 1944 
and it was premiered in New York two years later 
by Joseph Barone and the New York Little 
Symphony. Reintroduced as a ballet in 1947, with 
choreography by George Balanchine, it was one 
of the first works to bring its composer to the 
public attention which has since grown to high 
international esteem. Haieff presented the holo- 
graph score, with an autograph dedication, to 
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Jacques Kayaloff, who gave it to the Library this 
past year. : 

Another dedicatee who has turned a gift to her 
over to the national collections is Elmira Bier, 
long respected and beloved by the artists and 
audiences at the Phillips Collection, Washington, 
D.C., where for many years she produced that 
charming gallery’s popular concert series. When 
she retired, a special concert (on June 10, 1972) 
was given in her honor, the music consisting en- 
tirely of new works written for the occasion. 
Presented to the Library was a draft sketch of 
one such work, Pasture Management, one of a 
pair of unaccompanied choruses by Robert Parris 
(b. 1924) based on E. B. White texts. 

Two composer-donors who, like Elliott Carter, 
have honored the Library in spite of the tax law’s 
discouragement are men whose fame as com- 
posers is rivaled by their fame as teachers. Paul 
Amadeus Pisk had already achieved wide respect 
as composer and musicologist by the time he left 
his native Vienna in 1936 to continue his career 
in the United States. Here his distinguished 
teaching career has been carried on at the Uni- 
versity of Redlands, the University of Texas, and 
Washington University in St. Louis. Burnett C. 
Tuthill is most intimately associated with South- 
western at Memphis, whose music program he 
directed for many years, although he has also 
been a familiar figure at the National Music 
Camp in Interlochen, Mich., in the summers. It 
was there that he conducted the first performance 
of Bethlehem in the summer of 1934, and of the 
Lyric Overture in 1937. Professor Tuthill also 
assisted in transferring the Edward Burlingame 
Hill holograph Sketch No. 1 after Stephen Crane 
from the estate of the late Eugenia Buxton to the 
Library; this manuscript is described in the ap- 
pended list. 


Autograph Letters and Papers 


The Library’s collection of musicians’ letters and 
documents prospered greatly this year; gifts and 
purchases brought new material, and the time 
came for two important sealed collections to be 
opened. The next such occasion will occur on 
January 1, 1977, when a sealed box containing 
letters of Marian MacDowell to her friend Nina 
Maud Richardson may be opened. There is, of 


course, more to come from that trunk in Mrs. 
Littell’s attic. 

Hugh Aitken presented a collection of his cor- 
respondence consisting of over 200 letters, mostly 
from the last decade and dealing largely with 
matters of performance and publication. Of spe- 
cial interest is a series of 16 letters from Vincent 
Persichetti, who, in the double capacity of direc- 
tor of publications for Elkan-Vogel and one-time 
teacher of Aitken, looks in detail at several of 
Aitken’s works submitted for publication. Many 
other interesting names appear in the collection, 
including several from the current avant-garde; 
there are four letters of John Cage, three from 
members of the recently formed Concord String 
Quartet, and one each from Jacob Druckman 
and Bertram Turetzky. 

Mrs. Carl Bricken, widow of the well-known 
composer and educator, gave a collection of 141 
letters covering the years from 1927 to 1957. 
These include 28 letters of Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge, 15 of Daniel Gregory Mason, and 23 
of Ernst Krenek documenting this major com- 
poser’s first years as a teacher in the United 
States. Much of the Coolidge correspondence— 
which dovetails nicely with the letters of Bricken 
to Mrs. Coolidge in the Music Division’s Coo- 
lidge collection—concerns the fate of the Pro 
Arte String Quartet, a major ensemble of the 
1930’s whose members were rescued one by one 
from Europe at the outset of World War II and 
established, thanks to Bricken’s and Mrs. 
Coolidge’s determination, at the University of 
Wisconsin. 

From Mrs. F. S. Crofts, member of the Board 
of Directors of the League of Composers and for 
many years the donor of an annual scholarship 
for a young composer desiring to study at Tan- 
glewood, came a collection of letters received 
from the various holders of her scholarship. Some 
composers responded with a single bread-and- 
butter note, but several kept up a continued cor- 
respondence with Mrs. Crofts, keeping her in- 
formed of their latest activities and occasionally 
asking for more money. Especially interesting is 
a series of 21 letters from the late William 
Flanagan and one of 10 letters from Barney 
Childs. Mrs. Crofts’ gift also includes a series of 
18 letters from Geraldine Farrar, handsomely 
complementing the Farrar Collection, and 





smaller numbers of letters from such major fig- 
ures as Aaron Copland (five), Olive Fremstad 
(one), and John Philip Sousa (one). 

The Damrosch family trunk yielded two 
albums which had been presented to Walter 
Damrosch on ceremonial occasions. The less for- 
mal of the two albums was presented on May 17, 
1940, the golden anniversary of Damrosch’s mar- 
riage to Margaret Blaine. Given to the Dam- 
rosches by the Women’s National Radio Com- 
mittee, it contains the signatures of those who 
visited the Damrosches at their anniversary “At 
Home” and photographs of that event. Signa- 
tures include (in order of appearance) those of 
Harry Harkness Flagler, Samuel Barber, Philip 
James, Randall Thompson, Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley, Samuel Dushkin, Arthur Guiterman, Ernest 
Hutcheson, Fannie Hurst, Henry Morgenthau, 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Deems Taylor, Con- 
stantin Alajalov, Condé Nast, Josef Lhevinne, 
Lawrence Tibbett, and—last name in the al- 
bum—Damrosch’s valiant secretary Felicia 


Geffen, whom Damrosch delighted in teasing 
with variants of her name (“Mme de Geffand”). 
The book also contains typescript poems by 
Stephen Vincent Benét (with holograph altera- 


tions), Mary Ellis Peltz, and Charles Hanson 
Towne, and the manuscript of a piece written 
for the occasion by Walter Damrosch himself. 
The piece, to a text of Damrosch’s own, is en- 
titled “A Scotch Idyl.” It is scored for soprano, 
alto, tenor, bass, piano, and “wedding guests”— 
a chorus which sings a single note during the 
beginning and ending sections of the piece and 
maintains a discreet silence during the tough part 
in the middle. 

The more elaborate album was presented to 
Walter Damrosch on January 30, 1942, his 80th 
birthday, by the members of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Letters (of which he was at 
that time president) and the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters. Each member contributed 
a separate page of homage, pages which were 
bound in alphabetical order—Herbert Adams to 
Stark Young. The album contains not only mes- 
sages of greeting but also art works and poems— 
some of his colleagues enjoying an amateur’s fling 
at another’s art form. Emest Thompson Seton’s 
composite portrait of Walter Damrosch as three 
unidentifiable but definitely wild animals estab- 
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Included in a presentation album for Walter Damrosch 
from the National Institute of Arts and Letters and the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters are 80th birth- 
day greetings in prose, music, and art, from Sinclair 
Lewis, Deems Taylor, and Hendrik Willem van Loon 
(above and on following pages). LC-USZ62-49286; 
LC-USZ62-49287 ; LC-USZ62-49288 


lishes firmly that Seton was not elected to the 
Academy for his work in the visual arts. Other 
works of graphic art, professional and amateur, 
include items by Wayman Adams, John Taylor 
Arms, George Elmer Browne, John dos Passos (a 
hand clutching a champagne glass), Charles 
Dana Gibson, Robert Edmund Jones, Leon Kroll, 
Wallace Morgan, Ernest D. Roth, Hendrik Wil- 
lem van Loon and Ezra Winter. Poets—profes- 
sional and amateur—represented by verse include 
Conrad Aiken (poem LXXXIII from Time in 
the Rock), Stephen Vincent Benét, William R. 
Benét, Struthers Burt, Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Jefferson B. Fletcher (whose gloomy war poem 
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strikes the least appropriate note in the album), 
Ellen Glasgow, Robinson Jeffers, Daniel Greg- 
ory Mason, Lewis Mumford, Robert Nathan, 
and Louis Untermeyer. 

Musical inscriptions include those by Samuel 
Barber, Howard Brockway, John Alden Carpen- 
ter, John Erskine (two bars of Beethoven), 
Howard Hanson, Philip James, Douglas Moore, 
Walter Piston (a single chord in an ultra-Wag- 
nerian scoring), John Powell, Herbert Putnam 
(a photograph of a page of manuscript by Walter 
Damrosch’s father Leopold, with inscription) , 
Harry Rowe Shelley, Arthur Shepherd, David 
Stanley Smith, Leo Sowerby, Albert Spalding, 
Frederick A. Stock, and Deems Taylor, whose 
“Toccatina” on the Happy Birthday tune (eight 
measures) is the most ambitious bit of musical 
composition called forth by the album. Among 
the more elaborate and interesting prose inscrip- 
tions are those by George Ade, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Willa Cather, Marc Connelly, Hermann 
Hagedorn, Edward Burlingame Hill, Helen 
Keller, Sinclair Lewis, John P. Marquand, 
Eugene O'Neill, Bliss Perry, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Booth Tarkington, and Ridgeley Tor- 
rence. Less elaborate tributes come from mem- 
bers Ernest Bloch, Louis Bromfield, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, Mark A. DeWolfe Howe, 
Joseph Wood Krutch, Sinclair Lewis, Percy 
MacKaye, Elmer Rice, Kenneth Roberts, Vin- 
cent Sheean, and Thornton Wilder. 

Not so spectacular as this book but also prom- 
ising useful material for the researcher is the 
correspondence added by this year’s Damrosch 
family gift to the already large amount of Dam- 
rosch correspondence in the Library. There are 
a large number of letters from Harriet Stanford 
Blaine—wife of James G. Blaine and mother-in- 
law of Walter Damrosch—covering the years 
1889-1901. There is a file of Walter Damrosch 
correspondence covering the letter G—Edith 
Gauthier, Charles Dana Gibson, Leopold Go- 
dowsky, Percy Grainger, the Girl Scouts of 
America. Perhaps most important is a third 
group of letters containing material relating to 
the founding and administration of the American 
School of Music at Fontainebleau, France, which 
was founded in gratitude for Damrosch’s services 
to French music and morale during World War 
I, and in which Nadia Boulanger taught genera- 
tions of American composers. 


In 1942 Ross Lee Finney sent out a question- 
naire to American composers and composers 
whom the war had driven to America asking them 
to describe their activities for 1942 and to answer 
the question “What do you feel is the composer’s 
war-time function?” Theodore Finney presented 
the Library this year with a looseleaf notebook 
containing 44 answers to the questionnaire, from 
a variety of composers including Samuel Barber, 
Elliott Carter, Aaron Copland, Roy Harris, 
Ernst Krenek, Darius Milhaud, Walter Piston, 
Wallingford Riegger, Earl Robinson, William 
Grant Still, and Virgil Thomson. Mr. Finney 
has asked that the material in this collection not 
be published until at least 1980, so until that time 
researchers will have to come to the Library to 
discover which of the composers listed above an- 
swered the question with two typewritten pages 
on the value of music as propaganda (“songs 
can be bullets”) and which answered it with the 
two words “write music.” 

The Liszt collection was added to by the pur- 
chase through the Heineman Foundation of two 
letters not published in the standard eight-volume 
collection of Liszt’s letters. One of them, dated 
May 4, 1878, and addressed to the officials of the 
Paris Exposition, expresses his willingness to 
serve on a jury judging Hungarian instrument 
manufacturers. The other, dated August 8, 1850, 
and addressed to his secretary, Gaetano Belloni, 
deals among other matters with the prospects for 
publication of what was to become Liszt’s best 
known set of pieces, the Liebestrdume (here 
Réves d’amour) : 


Cher Bell, 


Voici une lettre pour Xavier Boisselot que je vous 
prie de vouloir bien lui faire parvenir. En méme temps 
j’ecris 4 Benacci, auquel je devais une response depuis 
plusieurs jours—je lui propose 4 moitié, de publier 3 
petits Nocturnes (Réves d’amour) de 6 planches 
chaque—et de vous entendre avec vous & ce sujet. Si 
donc il vous ecrit par rapport 4 la Publication de ces 
nocturnes, prenez avec lui tels arrangemens que vous 
jugerez convenables mais ne lui en faites pas absolument 
cadeau, car ces morceux sont assez joliment fait, et pour 
peu que quelque pianiste voulut avoir la charité de les 
jouer avec un tant soit peu de Poésie (aucun des 3 
ds n’offre guére des difficultés mechaniques) je suis 
persuadé qu’ils auraient aisément un certain succés de 
vente. ... 


Another Liszt letter, this one also not in the 





eight-volume Briefe, was a delightful surprise 
from the trunk of Damrosch family memorabilia. 
Five Wagner items also discovered in the trunk 
will be described at the end of this section of the 
report. The Liszt letter, which dates from 1852, 
is to A. F. Riccius, who was busy at that time 
preparing a translation of Hector Berlioz’ opera 
Benvenuto Cellini for its Weimar production— 
the first production since the work’s disastrous 
premiere in Paris in 1838 and destined to be its 
last major production in the 19th century. The 
letter documents Liszt’s interest in Benvenuto 
Cellini and in another major opera which was to 
go on from Weimar to considerable fame: 


Je vous suis trés obligé) mon cher Monsieur Riccius 
du prompt envoi des parties de Chant Solo de Ben- 
venuto Cellini (2 Acte) et cous prie beaucoup de 
m’expédier aussit6t que possible les parties du choeur 
afin que nous puissions activer les répétitions. Quant 
aux parties d’orchestre il suffit qu’elles nous parviennent 
4 la fin du mois ainsi que vous me le promettez dans 
votre lettre— 

Demain (Dimanche) nous donnons Lohengrin; peut 
étre vous laisserez vous tenter par cet ouvrage extraordi- 
naire qu’on ne peut se dispenser de connaitre a la dis- 
tance de Leipzig 4 Weymar. Si du reste vous etiez 
empeché de venir demain je crois que vers la fin de ce 
mois vous assurer une seconde représentation dont je 
vous ferai prévenir 4 temps.— 

Mille amities et remercimens 


et Tout 4 vous 
F. Liszt 
Weymar 
Samedi 10 Janvier—52 


Relativement au choix d’un numéro de Concert 
dans le Tannhauser, je me reserve d’en causer avec 
vous A notre prochain revoir. 


From the estate of Nina Maud Richardson, 
Marian MacDowell’s companion during her 
later years, the Library purchased a large number 
of letters. Some are letters of D. H. Nevins—Mrs. 
MacDowell’s father—to his daughter. Of these 
letters, however, 138 form what appears to be 
the entire corpus of extant letters of Edward 
MacDowell to Marian Nevins, whom he married 
in 1884. The letters range in date from 1880 to 
1903; by far the greatest number are during 
the period from the fall of 1892 to the spring 
of 1893, when Marian MacDowell was in Phil- 
adelphia under her doctor’s care, and Edward 
was writing her daily letters from Boston. As 
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1892 and 1893 were important years for Mac- 
Dowell’s career, the letters will be of great use 
to MacDowell scholars. Because MacDowell 
dated them only with an occasional “Sunday” or 
“Tuesday night,” their chronological arrange- 
ment forms a merry puzzle for the researcher. 

A bonus for MacDowell scholars was the un- 
sealing this year of the letters of MacDowell to 
George Templeton Strong, emigré American 
composer and roommate of MacDowell during 
the latter’s student years in Germany. The gift 
of the letters to the Library was announced in 
the Music Division’s annual report for 1929-30. 
The next year they were sealed at the passionate 
insistence of Mrs. MacDowell, who maintained 
that Strong and MacDowell had sworn to burn 
each other’s letters immediately after reading 
them so that the two of them could write un- 
guardedly about musical conditions in their re- 
spective countries. (Despite Mrs. MacDowell’s 
insistence that her husband had dutifully burned 
Strong’s letters to him, they survive unsinged in 
the Music Division’s MacDowell Collection.) 
When unsealed, the letters to Strong were found 
to be quite unscandalous and utterly delightful, 
ranging in subject matter from musical personali- 
ties—it should be said in Mrs. MacDowell’s de- 
fense that the correspondence does contain 
unflattering comments about several musicians 
alive and important in the 1930’s—to the art 
of amateur photography, which both of them 
practiced. Unfortunately, of the many photo- 
graphs MacDowell mentions sending to Strong 
the only one still with the letters is the one sent 
as an example of the trouble MacDowell had 
been having with his viewfinder. As a record of 
two intelligent amateurs discussing their art the 
letters are delightful to the photography buff. 
Here is MacDowell on darkroom trickery, from 
a letter of November 13, 1889: 


Poor devil—what do you mean by pretending to 
photograph anyway, don’t you know that the greatness, 
the actual apex of photography is to put in the white 
mountains afterward!!! and yet you wretchedly boast 
that you don’t do it at all!!! Gosh man/ If I even 
take a snap at our cat prancing on the back fence I, 
with my consummate art can surround her with “dangs 
de Middy’s” ad lib: Also—slip in your smallest dia- 
phragm, grade your swing back for the foreground— 
2 sec. exp. and put your trust in hydrochinon—if the 
“dang” don’t submit just buy a photo of it and go 
and do likewise (viz paint it in.)‘ 








Sketches by Edward A. MacDowell of himself and of Franz Liszt. LC-USZ62-49289 ; LC-USZ62-49290 


Complementing these letters, however, are 
some 300 of MacDowell’s photographs, acquired 
separately this year. With the photographs came 
a self-portrait in pencil, drawn when MacDowell 
was 14 (showing a then nonexistent but hoped- 
for mustache), and an 1883 ink sketch of Franz 
Liszt. On the Liszt portrait MacDowell wrote 
“It looks like him though not well drawn.” 

In the last two years the Library has purchased 
two large batches of letters of Jules Massenet. 
This year a single letter was bought—a most 
attractive one, showing the composer’s wit and 
his interest in the craft of orchestration. Replying 
to a suggestion of a M. Aderer, Massenet writes 
in a letter dated Egreville, October 9, 1904, and 
marked Personnelle: 

Mon cher Aderer: 

Votre ami me semble avoir raison en desirant une 


amélioration qui pourra satisfaire une partie du public 
(coté droit). 


Il s’agit de savoir si les dispositions des salles de 
spectacle permettront cet essai et aussi de connaitre 
Y opinion des directeurs & des chefs d’orchestre. 

J’ajoute cependant que !’on aurait tort de croire que 
ces instruments “incriminés” ne sont destinés seulement 
qu’a produire du bruit — ils sont une des grandes 
richesses de |’orchestre et ont aidé les maitres 4 exprimer 
des sensations admirables — ne citerai-je que lair 
d’Alceste. 

& vous si chérement — 
J. Massenet 


The precise nature of the suggestion of 
Aderer’s friend is not known. However, the “air 
d’Alceste” is almost certainly the aria “Divinités 
du Styx” from Gluck’s Alceste, which would 
make the “instruments ‘incriminés’” the trom- 
bones—who are “coté droit” in the sense that 
they are traditionally seated to the right of the 
conductor in theater orchestras. 

The Library received last year over 600 letters 
and documents from composer Paul A. Pisk. Just 





too late for inclusion in this report Dr. Pisk sent 
a second box of material. A quick examination 
suggested that it was interesting enough and re- 
lated enough to the earlier gift to warrant de- 
scribing both gifts together in next year’s report, 
so this year we will make do with a note of thanks 
and notification of more to come. 

Walter Piston, whose music manuscripts have 
long graced the Music Division, wrote this year 
in a note accompanying his first gift of papers: 


I have sent some material that I suppose would 
come under the heading “papers,” and it concerns 
me a bit that you might prefer some more systematic 
arrangement or classification. The trouble is that I 
have never been orderly in filing or even keeping let- 
ters, etc. . . . which always uses more time than I like 
to spend away from writing music... . 


As might be guessed from this letter, the cor- 
respondence which Mr. Piston sent—80-odd 
items in all—turned out to be a collection of let- 
ters deemed too precious to throw away, and 
one of them even turned out to be the recipe for 
mixing a “Copley Plaza Zombie.” The collec- 
tion covers the years 1930 to 1957, and includes 
letters from such people as Nadia Boulanger, 
Aaron Copland, Henry Cowell (three), Georges 
Enesco, Gustav Holst, Serge Koussevitzky (two), 
Darius Milhaud (two), and the Oriental Book 
Company, from which Piston purchased a copy 
of the Chinese translation of his textbook Har- 
mony. The Enesco document is of particular 
interest. Piston explains its origin in a note en- 
closed in the document: 


When Enesco visited my class in Fugue, in 1930, 
we asked him to assign us a subject to work out. He 
returned the next day with this envelope saying we must 
not open it until we had written our fugues. Of course 
it was a case of over-estimation of the students’ level 
of accomplishment and he finally gave permission to 
open the envelope. Inside was the suggested counter- 
subject with ingenious stretti—a great treat to the 
class, as well as the instructor. 


On April 2, 1973, the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Sergei Rachmaninoff, portions of 
the Rachmaninoff Archives in the Music Divi- 
sion which had been sealed were opened. As 
with the MacDowell opening, no scandal ap- 
peared (though only a reader capable of facing 
the Russian language in several difficult hand- 
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writings will be able to make that statement defi- 
nite), but details of the business life of the 
legendary composer and pianist, not available 
before, were at last laid open to the public. Sev- 
eral Rachmaninoff scholars had timed their 
visits to the Music Division to coincide with the 
opening of the sealed material, which has already 
proved of considerable interest. 

The gift from the children of Arnold Schoen- 
berg of some of their father’s correspondence 
was once again one of the great pleasures among 
this year’s acquisitions. This year’s gift was par- 
ticularly valuable, for it contained previously un- 
known correspondence from Alban Berg (seven 
letters) and Anton Webern (11 letters). These 
letters date mainly from the years of the First 
World War and deal with the woes of three 
draftees as well as with musical matters. In one 
letter, dated June 27, 1915, Berg rejoices to 
Schoenberg that, since owning a horse will no 
longer enable him automatically to get into the 
cavalry, he need not apply to his wife’s family 
for the money to buy a horse—cold comfort this! 
This year’s gift also includes letters from Kan- 
dinsky (four), Kokoshka (one), Adolf Loos 
(nine), Thomas Mann (two), Poulenc (one), 
Arthur Schnitzler (one), and Varése (seven). 
One of the Varése letters, along with a round- 
robin follow-up letter by members of the Inter- 
national Composer’s Guild, was the cause of 
Schoenberg’s reply of October 23, 1922, which 
Louise Varése prints with indignant comment 
in her Varése: a Looking-Glass Diary. Under the 
terms of the gift to the Library, the Schoenberg 
Collection is open only to those with the permis- 
sion of Schoenberg’s children. 

The Library purchased this year a single let- 
ter of Sibelius, written to Cyril Clemens (Mark 
Twain’s son), who had apparently sent Sibelius 
a clipping about Sacred Harp singing in the 
United States. The letter, written in English, 
runs as follows: 


Jarvenpaa, April 7, 1953 
Dear Mr. Clemens: 

The clipping about the singing conventions which 
you kindly sent me was indeed very interesting. We 
have in Finland something called “All song” which 
perhaps could be compared to this but it has no 
religious basis. Once a month or so 40-50 singers or 
even more gather and sing together popular songs. 
Of course there is a conductor too. 
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In Bonn I have never been. In 1947 the city cele- 
brated the 120th anniversary of Beethoven’s death 
and I was invited by the government but unfortunately 
I could not go there. 

With all kindest regards, 

Your sincerely, 


Jean Sibelius. 


The Wagner manuscripts in the Damrosch 
family gift include four letters and a poem. The 
earliest of the four was written to his friend, the 
Dresden stage designer Ferdinand Heine, on 
March 16, 1842. Wagner’s stay in Paris, which 
had earned him many debts and little glory, was 
about to end. After talking about the prospective 
Dresden performance of Rienzi, Wagner con- 
cludes his letter thus: 


Hofrath Winkler schrieb mir in diesen Tagen: — 

“Alles zieht jetzt von hier davon—Devrient geht 
nach Petersburg, der Schréder nach Berlin etc. 
[Wenn] doch auch mitfliegen konnte! . . . Ich denke 
es in Mai nach Oberitalien zu thun!”. Der flie- 
gende Hofrath ist mir sehr komisch.)— 

So will ich denn nach Sachsen fliegen, und—eigen- 
miithig genug!—wiinsche ich, dass nur Sie nicht etwa 
von mir davon fliegen! 

Herzliche Griisse an Herrn Fischer, und tausend 
Wiinsche fiir Ihre Wohlsein von 

Ihrem 
dankbaren Freund 
Richard Wagner. 


Less than a month later he was back in Dresden. 

The second Wagner letter, dated 29 October 
1843, is to J. Kita, director of the Prague Con- 
servatory. Wagner mentions a libretto—perhaps 
the one he prepared for Kittl---unkindly: “es war 
abgedrossen und vieles kindisch.” He then offers 
Prague a production of his Flying Dutchman—an 
offer Prague was not to take up for 14 years. 

The third of the Wagner letters chronologi- 
cally was written from Ziirich on March 4, 1853, 
to the conductor Rudolf Schéneck. Wagner as- 
sures Schéneck of his satisfaction with Schéneck’s 
production of Tannhduser and laments: 


Nun da aber erwarte ich mir von meinen Sachen 
etwas gutes, wo Jemand, der Ihnen gleicht, das Ganze 
in die Hand nimmt. Ich muss bedauern, dass diess 
meist nur an kleinen Orten der Fall ist; an grésseren 
Theatern fihrt fast iiberall die Arroganz und die Ignor- 
anz das Steuer. Aus Berlin habe ich z.B. kurzweg meine 
Partitur zuriickverlangt. . . . 


The final letter was written from Lucerne on 


January 20, 1869, to the conductor Heinrich 
Esser. He is momentarily angry over the post- 
ponement of Meistersinger in Vienna: 


Also auch Sie, lieber Freund, halten mich, wie ich 
aus Ihrem soeben empfangenen Briefe ersehe, eigent- 
lich doch fiir einen ziemlichen Dummkopf, da Sie glau- 
ben, ich kénnte der Absicht der Verschiebung meiner 
Meistersinger in Wein auf—je beilaufig—zwei Jahre 
hinaus nichts verfangliches weiter anmerken? 

Daran thun Sie nun aber Unrecht, denn meinem 
Brief an die geehrte Direction des K.K. Hofopernthea- 
ters hatten Sie anmerken sollen, dass ich ihren Plan zur 
Verheimlichung meines Werkes in Wein durchschaute. 

MOge nun das Personal [hres Theaters in den zukiinf- 
tigen Hause sich mit der Zeit nach [what word?] “zu- 


recht finden.”—ich gedenke mich auch zu recht zu 
finden !— 


Aufrichtig, Freund! Mich thut nichts leid, als Ihr in 


dieser elenden Angelegenheit an mich geschriebenen 
Brief !— 
Leben Sie wohl, und—finden Sie sich mit Ihren Hof- 
rath Dingelstedt in den neuen Hause ebenfalls zurecht! 
Dieses wiinscht 
Ihr 
ergebenster 
Richard Wagner. 


If the last of the letters shows friendship under 
strain, the poem shows it in a mood of triumph. 
The poem is a holograph copy of the lines dedi- 
cating the full score of Wagner’s Die Meister- 
singer von Niirnberg to his friend and patron, 
King Ludwig II of Bavaria. The first three stan- 
zas are in Wagner’s hand; the fourth stanza—a 
later addition to the poem—is in the hand of 
Cosima Wagner. While the provenance of the 
poem is not known, it is easy to guess that it was 
a copy made for Cosima by Wagner and perhaps 
presented by her to another member of the Wag- 
ner circle after his death—with the addition of 
the final verse completing the poem. Enclosed 
with the poem is a holograph translation made 
for Walter Damrosch by Mary Ellis Peltz, long- 
time head of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 


Full Scores of Dramatic Music 


While Italian opera dominated the field through 
most of Europe for at least two centuries, there 
were some generations during which Italian 
opera itself seemed to be dominated by foreign 
composers. The culmination of that trend was 
Mozart of course, but perhaps the most Italian 
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in the 18th century was Johann Adolph Hasse. Richard Wagner's autograph poem to King Ludwig 
‘ ; : of Bavaria in dedication of Die Meistersinger. LC- 
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sandro Scarlatti, married the prima donna Faus- 

tina Bordoni, and was affectionately known in 

Italy as “il caro Sassone,” a reference not to his 
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origins, which were in Hamburg, but to his main 
base of operations in Dresden. He continued to 
travel in Italy and, with his wife, produced many 
operas there through much of his career. Caio 
Fabricio, an opera seria, was produced on one of 
these Italian sojourns, at Rome’s Teatro Ca- 
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pranica on January 12, 1732. An exceedingly rare 
contemporary manuscript score in a copyist’s 
hand was acquired for the collection last year 
through the Heineman Foundation. The score is 
sumptuously bound in gold-tooled brown leather, 
and bound in with it, evidently for a performance 





around the 1730’s, are the intermezzi forming 
L’ Artigiano Gentiluomo, also by Hasse. It was 
standard practice in those days to interpolate acts 
of a light, comic opera between the acts of the 
main event, thus giving the audience two shows 
for the price of one. Caio Fabricio has three acts, 
so L’Artigiano Gentiluomo (also known as La- 
rinda e Vanesio) consists of two acts, or inter- 
mezzi. It is a little older than the opera seria it 
here complements, having been first produced 
in 1726 at Naples. 

Accoinpanying the two scores are the libretti 
for both works. The librettist for the opera seria 
was the popular Apostolo Zeno (the text had 
been used the year before by Caldara). The 
libretto for the intermezzi, from Moliere’s Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme, was written by another 
popular librettist of the day, Antonio Salvi. 

Walter Damrosch’s Cyrano de Bergerac, yet 
another gift from the composer’s heirs, is also a 
copyist’s manuscript, here mostly in photorepro- 
duction. Its premiere was at the Metropolitan 
in New York on February 27, 1913, with a cast 
headed by Pasquale Amato, Frances Alda, and 
Riccardo Martin. The conductor was Alfred 
Hertz. Damrosch had become an extremely popu- 
lar figure in New York by that time and Cyrano’s 
reception was good for a new American work. 
Henry Krehbiel, in the Tribune, did go so far 
as to say that the Rostand play “has been turned 
into an attractive musical drama,” but had some 
reservations about the English text, finding the 
play’s “Gallic esprit, inseparable from the origi- 
nal text,” had pretty much evaporated. A famil- 
iar story on the subject of translation and, no 
doubt, more often true than not. All the same it 
should be added that Damrosch’s librettist was 
W. J. Henderson, music critic for the Sun. 

Damrosch’s close friend Charles Martin Loef- 
fler was in the audience for another performance 
the following month and wrote him a letter full 
of praise for the new opera but objecting that 
it was too long: “I understand that you have 
already made considerable cuts, still I do advise 
cutting out more.” He also argued that Cyrano 
made entirely too much out of giving up the 
ghost, “one thinks of the nine-live-cat-death of 
Tristan!” In concluding his letter Loeffler touches 
upon a different aspect of the language problem: 
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“A priori I shall always say: There must be opera in 
English—but at present there cannot be, as nobody 
knows how to sing in it. The performance however was 
admirable. Amato was superb and so was the orchestra, 
chorus and old Herty! Hats off to him too! 


Kindest regards to Mrs. Damrosch in which Elise 
joins me. 


Believe me, dear Walter, as ever and more proudly 
than ever, 


Your friend 
Ch. M. Loeffler” ® 


Gustav Holst’s chamber opera, The Tale of the 
Wandering Scholar, has been around for some 
time, having been composed in 1929-30, per- 
formed privately in Liverpool in 1934, and given 
its first public production in 1938 (February 21, 
London) ; the 1971 edition, however, brought 
out by the composer’s daughter, Imogen, and 
Benjamin Britten, with the title reduced to The 
Wandering Scholar, represents the piece’s first 
publication. Its one act takes place in the kitchen 
of a French farmhouse on an April afternoon in 
the 13th century and is based on an incident in 
The Wandering Scholars, by Helen Waddell 
(London: Constable, 1927). 

Other scores for stage music are of older music 
in new editions, facsimiles, or reprints, but most 
of the new acquisitions are, of course, devoted to 
new music, including more or less traditional 
operatic and ballet forms and such uncommon 
fare as a Welsh music drama by William Mathias, 
commissioned for the 1967 Royal National Eis- 
teddfod and based on an ancient Welsh folk tale. 
Mixed media productions are certainly a novelty 
no longer, but the Louisville Dance Council still 
showed more than a whit of imagination when, in 
commissioning Phillip Rhodes’ ballet score, About 
Faces, it also commissioned Scott Wilson to make 
a film to accompany the production. 


Early Imprints 


Leading the year’s list of early publications of or 
about music are two acquired for the Library 
through the Heineman Foundation. The publica- 
tion of music is the rare first edition of Corona di 
sacre Canzoni, a famous collection of laude 
spirituali assembled by the beloved Florentine 
priest Matteo Coferati. From the time of Francis 
of Assisi until well into the 19th century laude 
were sung by pious congregations of laudesi 
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throughout Italy, but most concentratedly in 
Florence, always in the vernacular and never as 
a part of the Latin liturgy. The music to which 
the laude were sung followed the times, under- 
going numerous transformations, here and there 
taking over secular pop tunes of the day, and, in 
the 16th century, flowering into three- and four- 
part polyphony. The 17th-century tradition col- 
lected by Father Coferati shows a return to simple 
and popular monophonic singing but still keeping 
up with the times by showing influences of the 
style of Alessandro Scarlatti and the Neapolitan 
opera. More than that, however, the collection is 


a rich source of early Italian folk song and dance _ 
tunes. The collection underwent three editions, 


the last in 1710. This rare complete copy of the 
first includes an engraved frontispiece showing a 
view of Florence, home of the laude and of Mat- 
teo Coferati. 

The Heineman gift about music is an extreme- 
ly rare edition of René Descartes’ youthful treatise 
Musicae Compendium, written in 1618 and pre- 
sented to his friend Isaac Beeckman, a well- 
known mathematician and principal of the 
College of Dort. Although the book was not pub- 
lished until shortly after his death, its ideas on the 
mathematical proportions of musical intervals 
and a very early awareness of the overtone sys- 
tem were well known to another friend, the great 
French theorist, Marin Mersenne. The two con- 
tinued to correspond on musical subjects for many 
years, further developing concepts which here are 
still tentative. Nonetheless the Compendium re- 
mained an important early contribution to musi- 
cal theory and is regarded as an influence on the 
greatest of French theorists, Jean Philippe 
Rameau, a century later. The Library has for 
some time contained the first edition of 1650, as 
well as a 1695 edition and the first English trans- 
lation (by Lord Brouncker) of 1653. This edition 
of 1683 is one of extreme rarity, not having been 
found in Hirsch, the British Museum, or, until 
now, the Library of Congress. 

In addition to the early librettos for two Hasse 
operas which were discussed above, one more 
libretto is encountered, that for Rossini’s Ed- 
uardo e Cristina, a curious centone, almost liter- 
ally pasted together from bits and pieces of at 
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least three earlier unsuccessful operas. The pre- 
existing libretto by Giovanni Schmidt was doc- 
tored to fit Rossini’s music by Andrea Tottola 
and the Marchese Gherardo Bevilacqua-Aldo- 
brandini. The composer did add seven new num- 
bers and strung everything together with new 
recitatives. It was a rush job to meet a deadline, 
which did not augur the wild success that greeted 
it at Venice’s Teatro San Benedetto (April 24, 
1819). There were two dozen more perform- 
ances at the San Benedetto that season, and the 
success was repeated throughout Italy and Eu- 
rope. Lord Byron was in Venice at the time and 
wrote to a friend on May 17: 


There has been a splendid opera lately at the San Ben- 
edetto, by Rossini, who came in person to play the 
harpsichord. The people followed him about, cut off 
his hair ‘fer memory’; then he was shouted, and 
sonetted, and feasted, and immortalized much more 
than either of the Emperors. . . . Think of a people 
frantic for a fiddler, or at least an inspirer of fiddles.° 


The libretto is undated but, printed for an 
1820 performance in Brescia, probably comes 
from that year, thus predating the only other edi- 
tion in the collections by seven years. 


Recorded Sound 


Unpublished recordings. Unlike other formats, 
many of the sound recordings added to the col- 
lection are generated by the Music Division itself, 
through the aid of the Recording Laboratory. 
For more than 45 years the Archive of Folk 
Song, whose year’s work will be detailed in the 
next section of this report, has been actively re- 
cording in the field and the studio, as well as 
receiving recordings made by others from a vari- 
ety of sources. Similar recording efforts by the 
Recording Laboratory in behalf of the Archive 
of Recorded Poetry and Literature and the 
Archive of Hispanic Literature on Tape paral- 
leled that growth in their respective fields of 
specialization and enriched the division’s hold- 
ings, for nonmusical recordings as well as musical 
are within its custodial responsibility. The con- 
certs, dramatic productions, lectures, and read- 
ings which take place in the Coolidge Auditorium 
are recorded both for broadcast around the coun- 
try and for archival preservation in the Library. 
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Where appropriate, many of those events are 
preserved on videotape as well. With the aid of 
funds for the preservation of deteriorating mate- 
rials the Laboratory has also generated about a 
thousand reels of high-quality preservation tape 
from old discs and cylinders. 

Other unpublished recordings have come in 
from outside sources, such as a notable series of 
speeches by President Franklin Roosevelt’s Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, and Sen- 
ator Robert A. Taft. These were the gifts of the 
families of those two statesmen. 

The collection of radio broadcasts on sound 
recordings is a large one, dating back to about 
1931, and still being added to regularly. Two 
splendid gifts augmented the holdings signifi- 
cantly last year. From the family of the late 
Phyllis Merrill came a collection of broadcast 
transcriptions she had assemble, spanning the 
years 1933-47. The musical and variety shows 
in it include appearances of George Gershwin, 
Deems Taylor, Alexander Woollcott, Noel Cow- 
ard, Ethel Barrymore, Rose Bampton, Alexander 
Brailowsky, Helen Traubel, and Al Jolson. 

The Library’s collection of Metropolitan Opera 
broadcasts is comprehensive in later years but is 
still spotty for the 1930’s and early 1940’s. Mrs. 
Etoile B. Johnston helped fill in an important 
part of the gap by supplying the entire 1943-44 
season of radio performances, except for only 
three broadcasts. Along with performances by 
such established stars as Pinza, Pons, Varnay, 
and Tibbett is the Metropolitan broadcast debut 
of Patrice Munsel. 

Last year’s report took note of the gift by Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Secrist of a rare collection of pri- 
vate recordings made by the great American 
soprano Rosa Ponselle. Most of them were so 
rare than even Miss Ponselle herself did 1:0t have 
copies. In response to the division’s having 
brought them to her attention and making them 
available to her, Miss Ponselle has supplemented 
that collection with additional private recordings 
of her own, made in her home since the mid- 
1950’s. Added to the complete published Pon- 
selles in the John Secrist Collection, this group of 
materials surely forms matchless documentation 
of that ageless artist’s career. 


Published recordings. As has been the case since 
1924, the most constant donor to the Library’s 


Patrice Munsel as Philine, in Ambroise Thomas’ 
Mignon. 


collection of published sound recordings is, col- 
lectively, the American record industry. The vol- 
ume of acquisitions mounted to still higher peaks 
last year, however, with the passage of Public 
Law 92-140 (effective February 15, 1972) , which 
gives record producers statutory copyright pro- 
tection for the first time. During fiscal 1973 
approximately 15,000 sound recordings were re- 
ceived through copyright deposit. The majority 
of these have been longplaying discs and 45-rpm 
“singles,” but a large quantity of spoken word 
tapes and cassettes has been received as well, from 
companies not heretofore represented in the 
collections. 

A major part of the report for fiscal 1972 was 
devoted to the large collection of recordings 
assembled by the late Joseph B. Strohl, with spe- 
cial attention given the very rare early vocal discs. 
Since that time the Strohl Collection has been 
richly supplemented by another 70 discs, includ- 
ing seven by the leading soprano of the Russian 
Imperial Opera (1904), Olimpia Boronat; five 
by the Italian baritone Antonio Magini-Coletti; 





Alma Gluck as Nedda, in Leoncavallo’s I Pagliacci. 


and 20 by the French tenor César Vezzani. 

Among other items connected with the Roma- 
nian-born soprano Alma Gluck sent to the Li- 
brary by her daughter, the noted author Marcia 
Davenport, was a nearly complete collection of 
the artist’s records made for the Victor Talking 
Machine Company. Many of the copies in 
Madame Gluck’s personal collection were white 
label special pressings sent to her by the manu- 
facturer. 

Not all hard-to-find recordings are those in 
the antiquarian category, however. It is sur- 
prising how many out-of-print longplaying rec- 
ords rank with some of the rarest old shellacs, 
especially those published between 1948 and 
1953. The family of the late Geraldine Hedgcock 
has given the Library her very large collection 
of such LP’s, as well as many of later origin which 
were issued only in Europe, filling many of the 
gaps on our shelves. The collection’s particular 
strengths are in the classical vocal category and 
jazz—an area in which the Library’s collection 
has not been as strong as we would like. 


Burl Hammons. Photo by Carl Fleischhauer. 


Folk Music and Lore 


The head of the Archive of Folk Song, Alan 
Jabbour, has been working for three years on an 
extensive project to document and study the ex- 
pressive traditions of a West Virginia family, the 
Hammonses of Pocahontas County. Mr. Jabbour 
and a coworker, Carl Fleischhauer, compiled for 
publication in 1973 by the Library of Congress 
a two-LP set accompanied by an extensive book- 
let with photographs which features the family’s 
history and its musical and verbal traditions. The 
set, entitled The Hammons Family: A Study of 
a West Virginia Family's Traditions (Library of 
Congress AFS L65-L66), is supplemented by a 
single LP which presents a community sampler 
from the region—Shaking Down the Acorns 
(Rounder Records 0018). In addition to the 
publications, the project has resulted in an exten- 
sive body of tape recordings for the collections 
of the Archive of Folk Song. This year’s incre- 
ment includes nine tapes recorded by Mr. Jab- 
bour and Mr. Fleischhauer for the archive; 35 





The Hammonses of West Virginia, from left to right: Burl, Sherman, Maggie 
Hammons Parker, and Ruie. Photo by Carl Fleischhauer. 


tapes recorded by Mr. Fleischhauer and Dwight 
Diller, donated to the Library by Mr. Fleisch. 
hauer; and two tapes duplicated from eight tapes 
lent by Mr. Fleischhauer. These acquisitions 
bring the total holdings representing the fam- 
ily’s traditions to about 70-80 tapes, or 30-40 
recorded hours, thus providing material for prob- 
ing in depth into a family’s traditional life and 
art. 

The archive received this year the collection 
of Frank and Anne Warner. The Warners have 
been recording American folk music since about 
1940, assembling a field collection that reflects 
a broad interest in the panoply of American 
singing styles—North and South, white and 
black, whatever reflected the vigor and beauty 
of a sturdy tradition. Worthy of particular men- 
tion are their recordings of the Tillett family 
from the North Carolina Outer Banks, Yankee 
John Galusha from upstate New York, and the 
Proffitts from the North Carolina mountains. 
From their visits with Frank Proffitt the Warners 


learned, among other things, a version of the 
North Carolina ballad “Tom Dula,” which de- 
rives from the murder of Laura Foster by 
Thomas C. Dula in 1866 in Wilkes County, N.C. 
Mr. Warner began singing the song in gatherings 
in the New York City-Long Island area, where 
he resided, and elsewhere in public appearances 
around the country. The song was picked up by 
others, adapted in the process. and suddenly 
emerged into national consciousness as “Tom 
Dooley” with the enormously ropular record- 
ing by the Kingston Trio in 1958. A study of the 
transformation of the song from the Warners’ 
1940 recording of Frank Proffitt’s singing to the 
Kingston Trio version is a précis of sorts on the 
currents running from folk to popular culture in 
20th-century America. This is but one of the 
many reasons, however, that the 105 discs and 
19 tapes of the Warner Collection are an im- 
portant addition to the archive’s collections. 

In recent years the archive, together with the 
Library’s Recording Laboratory, has sought to 





arrange mutually beneficial cooperative projects 
with other institutions which possess early field 
recordings but lack the wherewithal to duplicate 
them for preservation and accessibility. Three 
major projects of this sort, all relating to Amer- 
ican Indian music and ritual, were part of the 
year’s activities. In completion of a project un- 
dertaken last year, the Library duplicated a large 
collection of Navajo and Pueblo cylinders re- 
corded under the auspices of Mary C. Wheel- 
wright in New Mexico during the 1920’s and 
now located in the National Archives. The Audio- 
visual Division of the National Archives, which 
also received a tape copy of the material, donated 
to the Library in return a set of 21 tapes dupli- 
cated by their staff from early field-recorded 
discs of American Indian music—principally 110 
discs of Mission Indian music from California, 
recorded by John P. Harrington, 1930-41. The 
Wheelwright cylinders led to contact with the 
Museum of Navaho Ceremonial Art in Santa Fe, 
which Miss Wheelwright established in 1938, and 
which has assembled a very large collection of 
cylinder recordings dating from the 1920’s and 
1930’s. The 2,100-odd cylinders (including about 
1,500 separate recordings plus duplicates) have 
been transferred to the Library for duplication. 
They feature Navajo and Pueblo recordings by 
Miss Wheelwright, George Herzog, and others, as 
well as Apache material recorded by Helen Rob- 
ertr. A comparable project with the School of 
American Research in Santa Fe involves about 
900 cylinder recordings, principally of Keres 
ritual, recorded by B. A. Reuter in the 1920's. 
The Library is pleased to be able to assist in these 
valuable projects to restore to usability the re- 
corded documents of an earlier era. 

The archive’s holdings in Spanish-American 
music from the Southwest were greatly enhanced 
this year by the acquisition of 65 tapes consti- 
tuting the J. D. Robb Collection of Southwestern 
music. The recordings, a gift of the Fine Arts 
Library of the University of New Mexico, were 
originally made by John Donald Robb over a 
period stretching from 1939 to 1972, mostly in 
New Mexico. Mr. Robb’s richly varied life has 
included, among many other activities, service as 
professor of music and dean of the College of 


Fine Arts at the University of New Mexico . 


(1941-57) , candidacy for the U.S. Congress from 
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New Mexico, musical composition, and extensive 
collection and publication of the folk music of 
New Mexico. Spanish-American music has been 
the focus of his attention, but his recordings also 
include American Indian music and “Anglo” 
species such as fiddle tunes and cowboy songs. His 
journeys abroad also yielded some recordings 
from Mexico, El] Salvador, Venezuela, Spain, and 
Nepal. The Archive of Folk Song, which had 
formerly possessed only a small portion of the 
Robb Collection, is pleased now to be able to 
house a complete set. 

Indiana University’s Archives of Traditional 
Music donated a set of the late Richard A. Water- 
man’s field recordings of the music of aborigines 
from Arnhem Land, Australia. The 31 tapes, 
which are copies of original tapes now residing in 
the Archives of Traditional Music, are a result of 
ethnomusicological and anthropological work un- 
dertaken in Arnhem Land by Dr. Waterman and 
his wife in 1952-53. Dr. Waterman is perhaps 
best known for his essays on African music and 
Afro-American music—particularly his influen- 
tial writings which dealt with Afro-American 
music within the larger context of cultural con- 
tinuity and adaptation in the various New World 
countries where African immigrants formed a 
significant part of the population. His field work 
in Puerto Rico in 1946, sponsored in part by the 
Library of Congress, led to the Library’s publica- 
tion of Folk Music of Puerto Rico, originally a 
78-rpm album but later reissued as an LP record 
and still in print (AFS L19). The Archive of 
Folk Song is pleased to add the Australian ma- 
terials to its collections and grateful for the co- 
operative spirit of the Archives of Traditional 
Music at Indiana University which led to the 
gift. 

Space permits mention of two other acquisi- 
tions from abroad. In this year’s installment of a 
continuing project in Upper Volta, James 
Rosellini lent 32 tapes of Voltaic music for dupli- 
cation. His work in Upper Volta, which has re- 
ceived some Library support in the form of blank 
tape, has become a full-fledged ethnographic 
effort, employing film and photography as well 
as sound recordings. The project has received 
support from the Centre voltaique de la re- 
cherche scientifique in Ouagadougou and will 
result in archival benefits for Upper Volta and 








Opposite, top: Gourmantche musician playing a bam- 
boo transverse flute, Upper Volta. Photo by Jim Rosel- 
lini; used by permission. 


Opposite, bottom: Singer and Chohiin player in Oua- 
gadougou, Upper Volta. Photo by Jim Rosellini; used 


by permission. 


Below: Griot (minstrel) with a three-stringed hodu, 
Upper Volta. Photo by Jim Rosellini; used by permis- 
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the United States alike. Closer to home, the Trail- 
side Country School, a traveling private school, 
under the guidance of Michael and Diana Cohen 
and perhaps inspired by a previous visit to the 
Archive of Folk Song, attended the 22d Annual 
Old Time Fiddle Contest at Shelburne, Ontario. 
The students recorded performances, jam ses- 
sions, and interviews with a number of musicians 
at the gathering, and the 10 fine tapes that re- 
sulted were lent for duplication by the archive. 

The archive generated 38 two-hour tapes 
from duplication this year of part of William R. 
Ferris’ collection of Afro-American music and 
lore from Mississippi. The recordings were made 
in the 1960’s, in and around Professor Ferris’ 
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home town of Vicksburg and elsewhere in the 
state, particularly in the northwestern “Delta” 
region of the state south of Memphis. Because of 
the patterns of migration that brought many 
black Delta musicians into Memphis and Chicago 
during this century, the Delta region has had an 
extraordinary influence upon the shaping of 
modern American pop musical styles, from the 
black-oriented “rhythm and blues” of the late 
1940’s and early 1950’s through the varieties of 
“rock and roll” and “rock” in the fifties and 
sixties. An understanding of the culture and art 
of the Delta region is thus important both in 
itself and because of its profound impact upon 
American culture in this century. The archive 
is happy to strengthen its holdings in this im- 
portant area. 

During the late 1930’s and the 1940's, though 
amateur home recording on the scale now pos- 
sible with tape recorders was unknown, a few 
Americans were able to procure disc-cutting 
machines to make private recordings of their 
music. Batches of home-recorded discs still turn 
up occasionally, and it sometimes happens that a 
batch contains valuable documentary material of 
a sort that cannot be had from other sources. 
Such was the case with a collection of 54 home- 
recorded discs of the West Virginia-Kentucky 
fiddler Ed Haley and his wife. The discs are now 
in the possession of their son Lawrence Haley, 
who personally brought them from Kentucky to 
the Library of Congress for professional duplica- 
tion on tape. Ed Haley and his wife were blind 
and made a living by their music, traveling 
around southern West Virginia and eastern Ken- 
tucky and spreading the influence of his superb 
fiddling throughout the region in the earlier part 
of this century. It is gratifying, because of his 
historical influence as well as his infallible musi- 
cality, to have the privilege of helping resurrect 
from oblivion the living art of Ed Haley as pre- 
served on these home discs. 

Two other collections featuring Appalachian 
or trans-Appalachian recordings may be briefly 
mentioned here. Frank Traficante, a former Li- 
brary of Congress staff member who now teaches 
at the University of Kentucky, decided to involve 
a musicology class in field work. The result of 
their forays are 23 tapes of Kentucky folk music 
and lore lent to the archive for duplication, in- 
cluding some interesting visits to record musicians 
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who had been previously recorded by earlier col- 
lectors. And Eleanor Dickinson lent for copying 
16 tapes of revival services in Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia—part of her long-time 
project, which has already been featured at the 
Corcoran and many other galleries across the 
country, to evoke the feeling of revival spirit 
through life-size drawings, recordings, photo- 
graphs, and objects such as hymnbooks and road- 
side crosses. 

The archive acquired two notable collections 
featuring oral history this year. “Oral history” 
has come of late to be much bandied about as a 
technique and concept—sometimes referring to 
the recording of influential men in their private 
moments, as a simple extension of normal his- 
torical documentation, but sometimes referring 
to a new approach to historical investigation 
which records those who would otherwise re- 
main altogether undocumented, in an effort to 
gain a fresh and untapped view or recollection 
of the past. The latter approach frequently brings 
together historians and folklorists, and the ar- 
chive since the 1930’s has explored the poten- 
tial of this variety of oral history. Thus it is grati- 
‘fying to add to the archive’s collections six tapes 
of lore and oral history from the Eastern Shore 
of Maryland and Virginia, the second install- 
ment of recordings made by George Carey in 
1968. Many of the narratives on these tapes ap- 
pear in his recent book A Faraway Time and 
Place (Washington and New York: Robert B. 
Luce, Inc., 1971). Equally gratifying is a collec- 
tion of 119 cassette tapes embodying an oral his- 
tory of Aroostook County, Maine, undertaken by 
the librarians of the county, donated by the Cary 
Library, Houlton, Maine. Those of us who believe 
that a good library is a center as well as a reposi- 


tory of learning may well applaud such projects 
as this one. 


Miscellaneous 


Upon sorting out the most interesting of the 
Music Division’s annual acquisitions one encoun- 
ters inevitably a body of material fitting none of 
the predetermined categories—not scores, not 
books or librettos, not phonorecords, not quite 
exactly manuscripts. Then there are also some re- 
cent publications, hardly rare, often received 
through copyright deposit, of new works or new 


editions, reprints, or facsimiles of old works, all of 
sufficient interest to musicians and librarians to 
call attention to them. 

The piano-vocal score of the third version of 
Beethoven’s Fidelio (Vienna, Artaria, 1814), for 
example, is choice but is no extreme rarity and 
no stranger to the Music Division. What sets this 
copy apart is Clara Schumann’s bold autograph 
signature, for it once belonged to her, and the ac- 
companying holograph presentation note to 
Walter Damrosch, signed and dated: “Harry, 
January 20th, 1943.” Damrosch’s longtime friend 
was Harry Harkness Flagler, tireless supporter of 
and worker for music, particularly the New York 
Symphony Society, president of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, and, not so inciden- 
tally, a distinguished collector of musical holo- 
graphs and rare editions. The volume is another 
gift from Walter Damrosch’s family. 

To the 52 scrapbooks already given the 
Library, Leonard Bernstein has added another 
22 huge volumes, covering his career in the late 
1940’s. The contents are principally clippings and 
photographs, but there is one autograph letter 
from Bernstein to his father in which he an- 
nounces his intention of marrying Felicia Mon- 
tealegre. They were married on September 9, 
1951. 

In 1880 William G. Cusins published Songs 
from the Published Writings of Alfred Tennyson, 
Poet Laureate. Set to Music by Various Com- 
posers (London: C. Kegan Paul & Co.). What 
made the collection novel is that 35 of its 45 
songs were new, having been written for the 
publication at Mr. Cusins’ behest. A few of the 
composers represented are Franz Liszt, Xaver 
Scharwenka, Arthur Sullivan, Joseph Joachim, 
Joachim Raff, Camille Saint-Saéns, Charles 
Gounod, and Jules Massenet. Liszt’s contribu- 
tion, Go Not, Happy Day, is the composer’s only 
setting of an English text. An added curiosity is 
the fact that a variant edition of the book, pub- 
lished the year before by Harper & Brothers, was 
already in the Library’s collection. The songs are 
the same, but appear in different order. The ear- 
lier volume came to the Library as a copyright 
deposit, bearing an 1879 notice! If litigation was 
in order it is surely too late now. The 1880 Lon- 
don edition was a gift of the late Harry Cardello. 





In addition to the George Gershwin manu- 
scripts mentioned earlier, Ira Gershwin gave the 
Library other materials relating to his career and 
that of his composer brother. One of the most 
successful Gershwin musicals was the political 
satire Of Thee I Sing, first produced in New 
York the day after Christmas 1931. Ira Gershwin 
wrote the lyrics, of course, but the scenario and 
book were by George S. Kaufman and Morrie 
Ryskind. A typed scenario and first draft of the 
libretto, both with penciled annotations, are in- 
cluded in Mr. Gershwin’s gift, the latter differ- 
ing considerably from the final published version 
(New York: A. A. Knopf, 1932). Relating to the 
same show are two letters from Frank D. Fack- 
enthal, secretary of Columbia University, re- 
garding the Pulitzer Prize it was awarded in 
1932—the first time the prize had gone to a 
musical comedy. As a postscript to the produc- 
tion are some court documents and clippings 
concerning a plagiarism suit brought against its 
creators and producers. The suit was dismissed. 
Mr. Kaufman reappears in a letter and some ran- 
dom notes written many years later (January 
1946) about another show in which he collab- 
orated with Ira Gershwin—Park Avenue—which 
opened in New York on November 4, 1946. The 
other collaborators were Nunnally Johnson and 
Arthur Schwartz. From George Gershwin’s per- 
sonal library Ira Gershwin also sent three of the 
composer’s most famous works in the first edi- 
tion, bound in full leather and stamped and 
tooled in gold: Rhapsody in Blue, the Concerto 
in F (both in two-piano arrangements), and a 
piano solo reduction of An American in Paris. 

In addition to his legacy of songs, opera, cham- 
ber and orchestral compositions, Paul Hindemith 
left a personal mark on American music through 
the students he influenced while teaching at Yale 
University. Many of our composers learned much 
of their craft in his classes and seminars, and 
many music historians gained new insights into 
early musical practices through the Collegium 
Musicum which he directed while at Yale. One of 
those students, Harold Blumenfeld of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, sent the Library a 
variety of materials used in Hindemith’s classes 
during the late 1940’s giving new understanding 
of his teaching techniques. Among them are exer- 
cises in three-part writing (later published in the 
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third volume of his Unterweisung im Tonsatz), 
transcriptions of early polyphony (facsimiles of 
Hindemith’s holograph), composition assign- 
ments, and several issues of Commemoratio 
Brevis, a newsletter for and by Hindemith’s Yale 
students, edited by Mr. Blumenfeld and David 
Kraehenbuehl. 

Anne A. Hull, a gracious donor and friend to 
the Music Division, continued her gifts with a 
group of letters and photographs, including sev- 
eral letters by composer Mary Howe, who was 
also Miss Hull’s collaborator in many distin- 
guished two-piano recitals a generation ago. The 
23 photographs, most of them autographed, are 
of musicians. Of predominant interest are the 
ladies: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, the first lady of 
American music; Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, who 
surely holds a comparable title among distaff 
pianists; and Mary Howe. No female chauvinist, 
Miss Hull also included photos of Colin Mc- 
Phee, Ernest Hutcheson, and Albert Schweitzer, 
to name just a few. 

From the personal library of Sergei Rachmani- 
noff and the estate of his daughter, the late Irina 
Rachmaninoff Wolkonsky, the Library’s Rach- 
maninoff Archives acquired several editions 
heavily annotated with performance indications 
in the master’s hand: The Second and Third 
Symphonies, the first two piano concertos, and 
the Paganini Rhapsody. 

Rachmaninoff’s cousin and one of his piano 
teachers was Alexander Siloti (pupil of Nicholas 
Rubinstein, Tchaikowsky, and Liszt), a distin- 
guished artist in his own right. His daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Maria Siloti, presented to the Library 
a volume of programs which Siloti had generated 
as pianist or conductor, covering the years 
1903-13. Although among the most famous 
pianists of his generation, Siloti was one of the 
few who never made any recordings for commer- 
cial release. Several home recordings dating from 
the early forties are unique. They are pianistic 
musings, recollecting Liszt, and an audible link 
with the romantic century of pianism. They were 
sent in by a former Siloti pupil, Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Sokoloff. 

Justice cannot be accorded the vast collection 
of material received from the estate of the late 
Helen Traubel, the foremost American among 
this century’s Wagnerian sopranos. Scrapbooks 
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cover her career from the late thirties, and there 
is even one volume dating from 1915. Some of 
the unpublished Traubel recordings are listed in 
the addendum, but the film and television scripts, 
musical arrangements, and assorted memorabilia 
will take months to sort and codify. 

Another set of scrapbooks document a fertile 
period in the history of the United States Air 
Force Band, including the years when that de- 
fense arm was a part o/ the Army. A gift of Col. 
George S. Howard, the band’s retired conductor, 
11 scrapbooks contain clippings, photographs, 
programs, and correspondence illustrative of the 
activities of the band and its related ensembles, 
including a symphony orchestra. During the for- 
ties several musicians of some prominence served 
their time under Colonel Howard; among them 
were Virgil Fox, Victor Babin, Erno Valasek, and 


John Barrows. Their appearances with the Air 


Force Band are among those documented in the 
scrapbooks. 


NOTES 


* William M. Jones, “Ernest Bloch’s Five String 
Quartets,” Music Review 28 (May 1967): 112-21. 

* Irving Lowens, “Edward MacDowell,” HiFi/Stereo 
Review 19 (December 1967) : 69. 

* New Yorker 49 (Feb. 24, 1973): 32-33. 

**Dang du Middy” is the Dent du Midi, in south- 
west Switzerland. “Also” is the German word mean- 
ing “therefore,” “well, then.” The instructions that 
follow are those for proper Alpine photography, not 
for faking “Dangs” behind one’s cat. 

° Walter Damrosch, My Musical Life (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923), pp. 151-52. 

° Herbert Weinstock, Rossini: A Biography (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1968), p. 93. 





Music Division Acquisitions 1973 


Holographs of Deceased Composers 


(Piano accompaniment. At end: “August 7, 
1947. Santa Fe, New Mexico”) 

Antheil, George (1900-59) Borodin’s “Danses polovtsiennes.” Pour deux 
Source: Mrs. George Antheil pianos .. . (Score. At end: “Riga, October 
2nd piano concerto. 1949-50. (Score for 2 1936") 


pianos. Unfinished) [Cadenzas to Mozart’s Concerto in C minor. 


. . IT° string quartette. 1927. (Score. Last 2 
pages contain revisions and sketches made in 
1943. “For Sylvia Beach with love’’) 


. . Suite for orchestra. Budapest, 1926. (“For 
Adrienne and Sylvia.” Score. Bound with a 
version for piano solo) 


. . . Symphonie en Fa pour grand orchestra. 
(Score. “For Mary Louise Bok.” Paris, 
1926) 


Fifth Symphony. 1947. (Condensed score. 
“Piano-sketch score” at head of title. Incom- 
plete. Subtitled “Joyous.” First performed 
Dec. 31, 1948, in Philadelphia by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducting) 


. . Seventh symphony. 1954. (Condensed 
score. Incomplete. At head of title: “Com- 
menced in late 1953. First pencil sketch”) 


Babin, Victor (1908-72) 


Source: Mrs. Victor Babin 


“An die Musik.” Franz Schubert, Op. 88, No. 
4. For two pianos. (Score. Sketch on last 
page) 


KV 491.] (Piano solo) 


.. Choral: Jesu, Joy [of Man’s Desiring]. For 


two pianos. (Score. At head of title: “Joh. 
Seb. Bach. At end: “Santa Fe, September 
1941.” Closing chorale [“Jesus bleibet. mene 
Freude’’] from cantata 147) 


. . Concerto da camera No. 1 for piano duet 


and string quartet. Cleveland, 1965. (Score. 
At head of title: “Dedicated to the memory 
of C. D. Jackson.” At end: “Dec. 17, 1965. 
Cleveland, Ohio.” Also preliminary ver- 


sion—score, incomplete. Also pencil draft 
score) 


. . Concerto da camera No. 2 for flute, oboe, 


clarinet, bassoon, French horn and piano 
duet. (1967). (Score. At head of title: 
“Dedicated to my friends, Fred and Em 
Schang.” At end: “Sept. 6, 1967. Santa Fe, 
New Mex.” Also pencil and ink draft-score, 
incomplete. Also 3 books with pencil 
sketches) 


. . Concerto da camera No. 3 for timpani, 


percussion ensemble (3 players) and piano 
duet. (1971). (Score. Also pencil score and 
sketches) 


Ballade heroique, for ‘cello and piano. (Score) Concerto pour deux pianos avec orchestre. 


(Score for 3 pianos. Dated at end: Sept. 


“Beloved Stranger.” Eleven poems by Witter 
Bynner, for baritone (or mezzo-soprano). 1937) 
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. . . Concerto No. 2 for two pianos and or- 
chestra. (Proof sheets—score for 2 pianos 
with orchestra on extra staff—corrected by 
composer and dated: “Santa Fe, N. Mex. 
June 7, 1956.” Also copyist’s manuscript of 
2d piano and orchestral piano, corrected by 
the composer) 


Cradle song. Rimsky-Korsakoff—Babin .. . 
(Arranged for 2 pianos. Score) 


[Dance of the Buffoons, by Rimsky-Korsakoff]. 
(Arranged for 2 pianos. Score) 


David and Goliath. (Piano 4 hands. Score) 


[Divertissement aspenois]. (For unaccompanied 
clarinet. Score) 


[Etudes 5 and 6]. (For 2 pianos. Draft Score. 
At end of No. 5: “London. Nov. 1937”) 


[Fantasia on themes by George Phillip Tele- 
mann]. (For 2 pianos. Score. Also an unre- 
lated pencil sketch) 


Floods of Spring. S. Rachmaninoff. [Op. 14, 
No. 11]. (2 pianos by V. Babin. Score) 


Drei Gedichte von Stefan Zweig, fiir eine 
Singstimme mit Klavier-begleitung. 1. 
Grauses Land. 2. Winter. 3. Biblische Bal- 
lade. (Score. At end: “7.VII.35. London.”’) 


It’s Lovely Here. S. Rachmaninoff [Op. 21, No. 
7). For two pianos. (Score. At end: “Oct. 
1939. Santa Fe, N.M.’’) 


. . Three march rhythms .. . for two pi- 


anos—four hands. (Score. Also pencil draft 
score ) 


“Melodie” from the opera “Orpheus” by 
Christoph Willibald Gluck. For two pianos, 
four hands. (1964). (Score. From act II, 
scene 2. Also sketches) 


Deux mouvements dansants. (Piano solo) 


Pattern of technical examination for pianists. 
(Scales) 


Petrouchka [by Stravinsky]. (Arranged for 2 
pianos. Score) 


Pour deux pianos. Grave maestoso. Presto 
scherzando. (For 2 pianos. Score) 


Recitativo and aria. J. S. Bach. For two pianos. 
(Score. At end: “Santa Fe, 1943, Septem- 
ber.” From cantata 208: “Soll dann der 


Pales Opfer” and “Schafe kénnen sicher 
weiden’”’ ) 


Road to Life. Vocalise. (Song, piano accom- 
paniment; without text) 


Der Rosenkavalier—Waltz. Richard Strauss— 
V. Babin. (Arranged for 2 pianos. Score. At 
end: “August 1939. Santa Fe, New 
Mexico.”’) 


Russian Village. (For 2 pianos and orchestra. 
Score for 3 pianos. No. 3 of his “Fantasies 
on Old Themes.’’) 


Russian Village. For piano solo and band ac- 
companiment. Band accompaniment by E. 


Morgenstern. (Arranged for 2 pianos. 
Score. No. 3 of his “Fantasies on Old 
Themes.” ) 


Sonata No. 1. E flat major. Joh. Seb. Bach. 


(Arranged for 2 pianos. Score. Schmieder 
525) 


Sonata No. 2. C minor. Joh. Seb. Bach. (Ar- 
ranged for 2 pianos. Score. Schmieder 526. 
At end: “Santa Fe, May 1942.”) 


Sonata No. 3 [by J. S. Bach]. (Arranged for 
2 pianos. Score. Schmieder 527. Closing 
with the chorale “Jesus bleibt meine Freude” 
from cantata 147.) 


IV sonata, e-minor [by J. S. Bach]. (Arranged 
for 2 pianos. Score. Schmieder 528.) 


V Sonata, C major. J. S. Bach (for 2 pianos. 
Score. Schmieder 529.) 


Sonata in G [by J. S. Bach]. (Arranged for 2 
pianos. Score. Schmieder 530) 


Suite for orchestra. (Condensed score) 


Sun Shafts . . . Ten songs for tenor, B flat 
clarinet (also soprano saxophone), B flat 
bass clarinet, tenor trombone, cello and 
piano. Lyrics by Judith Steinburgh. (Score. 
At end: “Aug. 31, 1971.” On verso of title 
page, in hand of Mrs. Babin on June 19, 
1973: “Composed for Paul Sperry, dedi- 
cated to Albert Sperry.” Two groups of five 
songs each, respectively entitled: “Early 
Rays” and “Flood of Light.”) 


[Swan Lake. Tchaikovsky. Selections] (Ar- 
ranged for 2 pianos. Score. Incomplete. Un- 
related sketches) 





... Tango [by Stravinsky]. For two pianos— 
four hands. (Score. At head of title: “Igor 
Stravinsky.” ) 

Valse sentimentale [by Tchaikovsky, Op. 51, 
No. 6]. (Arranged for 2 pianos. Score) 


Variations [by Beethoven] on a theme by 
Count von Waldstein. (Arranged for 2 pi- 
anos. Score. Kinsky-Halm: WoO 67) 


. . Twelve variations on a theme by Henry 
Purcell for ’cello and piano. (Score. At head 
of title: “To my friends Colya and Hansi”— 
Nikolai and Joanna Graudan. At end: 
“June, 1954, Washington, D.C.” Also cello 
part.) 

[ Variations on Beethoven’s “Turkish March” 
from “Ruins of Athens”] (Piano solo. 
Theme lacking. At end: “Aug. 21, 1957. 
Tesuque, N. Mex.”) 


[Waltz from “Eugene Onegin” by Tchaikov- 
sky] (Arranged for 2 pianos. Score. Incom- 
plete) 


Bloch, Ernest (1880-1959) 
Source: Bloch family 


[String quartet No. 5]. (Sketches and drafts. 
1955-56. ) 


Boyle, George Fredrick (1886-1948) 
Source: Anne A. Hull 


[Berceuse]. (Piano solo. At end: “G. F. Boyle. 
Baltimore. Dec. 21st 1911.”’) 


Buck, Dudley (1839-1909) 
Source: Dudley Buck (grandson) 
. . . “Marmion.” Symphonic overture on . . 
Sir Walter Scott’s poem. (Draft for piano) 


“The Nun of Nidaros” (For tenor solo, men’s 
chorus, and small orchestra. Draft, con- 
densed score. Text from Longfellow’s “Saga 
of King Olaf.”) 


Damrosch, Leopold (1832-85) 


Source: Damrosch family 


. . . [Birdies May Grow upon Trees] (Song, 
piano accompaniment) 


. . » “Keiner soll die Thiir verriegeln” a. d. 
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Spanischen von Paul Heyse. (For 2 treble 
voices, piano accompaniment) 


Drei Lieder von Bodenstedt nach Mirza 
Schaffy fiir Tenor oder Sopran mit 
Begleitung des Pianoforte in Musik gesetzt 
und Frau Marie Kauffmann freundschaft- 
lichst gewidmet von Leopold Damrosch. 
Breslaw Mai 1860. (Score) 


. .. Preciosa’s Spriichlein gegen Kopfweh. (For 
2 treble voices, piano accompaniment) 


Damrosch, Walter J. (1862-1950) 


Source: Damrosch family 


The Ballad of Death and General Putnam, 
composed for baritone or bass (or mezzo 
soprano) and orchestral or piano accom- 
paniment by Walter Damrosch for the poem 
by Arthur Guiterman. (Song, piano ac- 
companiment. At end: “October 15, 1935 
at Monday House.”) 


A Birthday (text by Christina Rosetti). Music 
by Walter Damrosch. (Song, piano accom- 
paniment) 


The Bonus Bums (Song, piano accompani- 
ment. Also a variant version) 


Crabbed Age and Youth. A Madrigal by Wil- 
liam Shakespeake set to music for soprano 
or tenor and piano by Walter Damrosch. 
(Score. Text from “The Passionate Pil- 
grim”) 

[The Dove of Peace] (Comic opera in 3 acts. 
Full score. Title page lacking. Plot by Wal- 
lace Irwin and the composer) 


Founder’s Hymn. Cornell. (For men’s chorus, 


piano or organ accompaniment. Words by 
F. M. Finch) 


G. E. Fanfare (For orchestra. Score) 


[O Captain, My Captain] (For solo voice, 
chorus and piano. Incomplete. Text by Walt 
Whitman) 


The Opera Cloak. Opera in one act. Music 
by Walter Damrosch. Libretto by Gretchen 
Damrosch Finletter. Piano[-vocal] score ar- 
ranged by Marco Frank. (In copyist’s hand. 
The five unnumbered leaves at the begin- 
ning of the score and a leaf affixed to verso 
of leaf 98 are in Damrosch’s hand) 
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Pastorale in F for the organ by Johann Sebas- 
tian Bach, arranged for orchestra. (Score. 
Schmieder 590) 


A Scotch Idyl. May 17th, 1890-1940. To 
Muzzy from me. (For mixed chorus, piano 
accompaniment. Mounted in an autograph 
and photograph album, stamped in gold on 
front leather cover: Margaret and Walter 
Damrosch May 17, 1890-1940) 


The Shepherd to His Love. Words by Christo- 
pher Marlowe. Set to music for baritone and 


piano. (Score. Also a 2d holograph, uni- 
dentified ) 

When I Was One-and Twenty, by A. E. Hous- 
man. Music for soprano. (Song, piano ac- 
companiment) 

Why so Pale and Wan. Words by Sir John 
Suckling, English poet (1609-42). Music 
for baritone. (1862). (Song, piano accom- 
paniment) 


The World Well Lost . . . Poem by Edmund 
C. Stedman, set to music for bartione and 
piano. (Song, piano accompaniment) 


Enesco, Georges (1881-1955) 


Source: Walter Piston 


Sujet de fugue. Georges Enesco. Avril 1930. 
(A counterpoint demonstration, with replies 
and counter-themes. Also an explanation in 
the hand of Walter Piston) 


Fine, Irving (1914-62) 


Source: Verna Fine Gordon 


[Alice in Wonderland] (Incidental dramatic 
music. Sketches and drafts, chiefly voice and 
piano. Written for the stage adaptation of 
Lewis Carroll’s book by Eva LeGallienne 
and Florida Friebus. Also music cue sheets, 
and copy of the Boston program which men- 
tions Allen Sapp as a collaborating com- 
poser) 


Gershwin, George (1898-1937) 


Source: Ira Gershwin 


A Foggy Day (in London Town). [Words by] 
Ira Gershwin. (Song, piano accompani- 


ment. Draft of piano-vocal score ) 


Hi-Ho. [Text by] Ira Gershwin. (Song, piano 
accompaniment. Most of the text lacking) 


I Can’t Be Bothered Now. [Words by] Ira 
Gershwin. (Song, piano accompaniment. 
Draft of piano-vocal score. Without text) 


I Love to Rhyme. (Song, piano accompani- 
ment. Draft of piano-vocal score. Most of 
text lacking) 


I Was Doing All Right. [Words by] Ira Gersh- 
win. (Song, piano accompaniment. Refrain 
only. Draft of piano-vocal score. Without 
text) 


I’ve Got Beginner’s Luck. [Words by] Ira 
Gershwin. (Song, piano accompaniment. 
Draft of piano-vocal score. Without text. 
Last page lacking) 


Just Another Rhumba. (Song, piano accom- 
paniment. Draft of piano-vocal score. With- 
out text. Words by Ira Gershwin) 


Nice Work If You Can Get It. [Words by] Ira 
Gershwin. (Song, piano accompaniment. 
Draft of piano-vocal score. Without text) 


Pay Some Attention to Me . . . (Song, piano 
accompaniment. Draft of piano-vocal score. 
Without text. Words by Ira Gershwin) 


Put Me To the Test. [Words by] Ira Gershwin. 
(Song, piano accompaniment. Draft of 
piano-vocal score. Without text) 

Sing of Spring. [Words by] Ira Gershwin. 
(Song, piano accompaniment, with chorus 
for mixed voices, unaccompanied. Draft of 
piano-vocal score. Text only with chorus) 


[Sketchbook] (Sketches and notations) 
Stiff Upper Lip! Stout Fella! [Words by] Ira 


Gershwin. (Song, piano accompaniment. 
Draft of piano-vocal score. Without text) 


They All Laughed. (Song, piano accompani- 
ment. Draft of piano-vocal score. Without 
text. Words by Ira Gershwin) 

Things Are Looking up . . . (Song, piano ac- 
companiment. Draft of piano-vocal score. 
Without text. Words by Ira Gershwin) 

Wake up Brother and Dance. [Words by] Ira 
Gershwin. (Song, piano accompaniment. 





Draft of piano-vocal score) 


Two leaves of sketches without identification. 
(Version for piano solo) 


Hill, Edward Burlingame (1872-1960) 


Source: estate of Eugenia Buxton 


Sketch No. 1 after Stephen Crane, Op. 7, No. 
1. (Piano solo. At end: a stanza quoted from 
“The Black Riders” by Stephen Crane) 


Liszt, Franz (1811-86) 


Source: Damrosch family 


Miserere (d’aprés Palestrina). (Piano solo. 
Pedal and some dynamic indications. Used 
as engraver’s copy, 1853. No. 8 of ““Harmo- 
nies poétiques et religieuses.” Grove V: 173, 
8; Raabe: 14, 8) 


Purgatorio. (Two sketches for the 2d section 
of the 2d movement of the “Dante” sym- 
phony. Condensed score; 23 measures in all. 
On the lower half of leaf: “Charfreitag 57. 
F. Liszt.” Grove V: 109; Raabe: 426) 


Le Triomphe funébre du “Tasse”—Epilogue 
du poéme symphonique “Tasso: Lamento e 
Trionfo”: pour grand orchestre, par F. Liszt. 
(For orchestra. Copyist’s score with many 
holograph emendations. A “Prefazione” in 
Italian—Liszt’s holograph—on p. 2-3 and 
on p. 3 a holograph note. Also one leaf of 
holograph sketches dated Apr. 2, 1881, 
signed “freundschaftlichst F. Liszt” ; appar- 
ently unrelated to the symphonic poem) 


MacDowell, Edward Alexander (1861-1908) 


By Starlight . . . (Piano solo. From the set en- 
titled “Sea Pieces.” ) 


Charles the Bold. (For male chorus, unaccom- 
panied. Close score. Text by composer. Op. 
54, No. 1. Published in 1898 as “A Ballad of 
Charles the Bold.” This leaf also contains 
sketches without identification) 


[Zweites Concert (in D moll) fiir Pianoforte] 
Op. 23. (Version for 2 pianos. Score. First 
movement only, incomplete. Pages 2—3 omit- 
ted in pagination) 


Deserted. (Song, piano accompaniment. Text 
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by Robert Burns. First published in 1894 as 
Op. 9, No. 1) 


Etude. Elfin Dance (Elfentanz). (Piano solo. 
Draft, incomplete. The 5th of “Zwélf Vir- 
tousen-Etiiden,” Op. 46) 


Frithjof. Mitternachts Sonne. (Piano solo. In- 
complete. Not listed in Sonneck’s index) 


. . . [From Dwarf-Land]. (Piano solo. Draft, 
incomplete, 2 pages only; the other pages 
filled with miscellaneous sketches. From 
“Forgotten Fairy Tales,” Op. 4, by Edgar 
Thorn [pseudonym]) 


. . The Joy of Autumn. (Piano solo. Draft, 
incomplete. Op. 62, No. 10. From the set 
“New England Idyls.” Preceded by a brief 
sketch without identification) 


Drei Landliche Stiickchen fiir Clavier zu 4 
Handen, Op. 37 [sic]. (Music for each player 
on facing pages. Not listed in Sonneck’s in- 
dex where Op. 37 is identified as “Les Ori- 
entales: 3 morceaux de piano.” Possibly not 
a holograph. A counterpoint exercise on 


p. 22) 


[Manuscript counterpoint lessons by Joachim 
Raff]. (Text in German, with many musical 
examples; ca. 1880-81) 


. .. Manuscript of a Columbia University lec- 
ture & Yale lecture . . . (Incomplete. Music 
examples with the lecture) 


Nautilus. (Piano solo. Draft, incomplete. The 
7th of 8 “Sea Pieces,” Op. 55. Preceded by 
a one-line sketch without identification) 


. .. Four numbers for violin and piano written 
when MacDowell was seventeen, studying 
with Joachim Raff in Frankfurt on Main... 
(Title supplied by Mrs. MacDowell. The 
4th piece incomplete. Not listed in Son- 
neck’s index. Contents: Praeludium, Alle- 
gretto, Andante, Presto) 


Sketches. June 1899. (Chiefly for piano solo— 
17 in number; many individually dated, 
running from June 9 to July 4. Three seem 
to be incomplete ) 

3: sonata [Op. 57} last part (Siegfried). 
(Piano solo. Draft, incomplete, of 3d move- 
ment of the “Norse Sonata.” On page [6] 
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is a draft of a college song beginning “Sturdy 
and strong Columbia doth stand” for mixed 
voices, unaccompanied, close score) 


|Eight songs with piano accompaniment, Op. 
47.] (Sketches. Identifiable are: No. 2, 
“Midsummer Lullaby’; No. 4, “Confi- 
dence”; No. 5, “The West Wind Croons in 
the Cedar Trees”; No. 6, “The Sea”) 


Summer Song. Edgar Thorn [pseudonym]. 
Op. 7, No. 3. (Piano solo. First published 
as the 3d of “Six Fancies’’) 


We Love Thee Well, Manhattanland. (For 
male chorus, unaccompanied. Draft, close 
score. Text by composer. Also contains met- 
rical patterns and lines of verse) 


Ye Gallants Bright. (For male chorus, unac- 
companied, close score. Draft, incomplete. 
Text by Robert Burns. On verso of holo- 
graph are phrases of verse with some metri- 
cal notations. Published in 1898 as “Bonnie 
Ann,” Op. 53, No. 1) 


Miscellaneous sketches. (Largely counterpoint 
exercises and experiments) 


Oldberg, Arne (1874-1962) 


Source: Mrs. Henry J. Zettelman 


Andante. (Draft of piece apparently for horn 
and piano) 

Aveu. [Text by] Sir Philip Sydney. (Song, 
piano accompaniment. Also a 2d ms of leaf 
5. First line: “My true love hath my heart”) 


. . “God’s Miracle of May” . . . Words by 
Frank Dempster Sherman . . . (Song, piano 
accompaniment. No. 1 of “Four Out-door 
Songs.” Also a 2d holograph, dated at 
end: Sept. 2, 1906, draft) 

The Hunter’s Horn . . 
paniment) 


[June. A rhapsody. Op. 36]. (For orchestra. 
Score. Also corrected proof sheets) 


. (Song, piano accom- 


Keramos. [Text by] Longfellow. (Song, piano 
accompaniment ) 


Sinfonia F moll. Op. 23. (For orchestra. 
Condensed score on 2 and 3 staves. With 
emendations. ) 


Symphony No. 2. C minor. Op. 34. (Score. On 
verso of preliminary leaf: “To Frederick A. 
Stock and the Theodore Thomas Orches- 
tra . . .” Dated atend: 1912) 


Symphony pastorale. (Score. At end: “Sep- 
tember 5th 1900.” Stamped on binding: 
“Symphony No. 2,” but later supplanted by 
another “Symphony No. 2” composed in 
1912) 


XII variations for orchestra, Op. 19. (Version 
for piano solo with orchestration indicated. 
On flyleaf: “To my friend, Mr. P. C. Lutkin, 
in appreciation of many kindnesses. Arne 
Oldberg.” At end: “Arne Oldberg Boulder, 
Colo. Aug. 1905.”) 


Schindler, Kurt (1882-1935) 
Source: Burnet C. Tuthill 


Mahler. Sinfonie No. II. Klavierauszug zum 
Schluss-Chor von Kurt Schindler. 7/8. Oct. 
1908. (Piano-vocal score. Made for the con- 
cert in New York on Dec. 8, 1908, Gustav 
Mahler conducting ) 


Holographs of Living Composers 


Cage, John (b. 1912) 


[Cheap Imitation. For orchestra without con- 
ductor]. Five containers holding original and 
subsequent sketches. Also 6 notebooks of 
sketches and notations. Koussevitzky Foun- 
dation commission ) 


Bonner, Eugene M. (b. 1889) 


Barbara Frietchie. Opera in 3 acts & 5 scenes. 
Book by Clyde Fitch, adapted by Louis 
Francis Bacon. (Full score. Dated at end: 
Dec. 29, 1920. Based on the 1889 play by 
Clyde Fitch, suggested by the poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier ) 


Carter, Elliott Cook (b. 1908) 


Source: the composer 
[String quartet No. 3]. (Sketches) 


Cerha, Friedrich (b. 1926) 
. . . Curriculum, fiir 13 Blaser (1972/73) 





. . . (Score. Koussevitzky Foundation com- 
mission ) 


Haieff, Alexei (b. 1914) 


Source: Jacques Kayaloff 

. . . Divertimento, 1944. (For orchestra. 
Score. On first page of music: “Dorogomu 
Jashen’ka v_ den’ego rozhdeniia,  tvoi 


Aleksei.” At end: “‘2/XI, 44.”) 


Irino, Yoshiro (b. 1921) 


Wandlungen . . . (1973). (For orchestra. 
Score. At end: “1973. May 9. Yoshiro Irino 
[at Matsubara]. Koussevitzky Foundation 
commission ) 


Kim, Earl (b. 1920) 


“Earthlight.”” Romanza for violin, con sordini, 
high soprano, piano & lights. (All parts in 
treble clef only.) Texts: Samuel Beckett. 
(Score. Also 2 leaves containing typed “ex- 
planatory notes” and diagram of stage set- 
tings. Koussevitzky Foundation commission ) 


Lees, Benjamin (b. 1924) 


. . . Sonata for violin and piano No. 2. (Score. 
McKim Fund commission) 


Miroglio, Francis (b. 1924) 


Eclipses, for string orchestra. (Score. Kousse- 
vitzky Foundation commission ) 


Parris, Robert (b. 1924) 


Source: Elmira Bier. 


Pasture Management. April ’72. For Elmira 
Bier. (For mixed chorus, unaccompanied. 
Draft-sketch. Text from “The Second Tree 
from the Corner,” by E. B. White. Com- 
posed for Elmira Bier on the occasion of her 
retirement from the Phillips Collection, 
Washington, D.C.) 


Penderecki, Krzystof (b. 1933) 

Concerto per cello. (Draft score. Dated: 
“Essen—Monte Carlo. IV-V 1967.” Com- 
pleted 1972. Koussevitzky Foundation com- 
mission ) 


Pisk, Paul Amadeus (b. 1893) 
Source: the composer 
Arie der “Donna Clara” aus Lenau’s “Don 


Juan” fiir Sopran und Orchester, Op. 34. 
Partitur. 


“Campanella.” Kantate nach eilf gedichtendes 
Mo6nches neugefasst von Josef Luitpold fiir 
tiefe Solostimme (Heldenbariton) und Kla- 
vierbegleitung/oder kleines Orchester, Op. 
28. (Piano accompaniment) 


Drei Sonette auch Texten von Emanuel Geibel 
fiir Baritonstimme und Streichquartett . . . 
1. Nachts. 2. Auf den Tod eines Dichters. 
3. Auferstehung. (Score. Cover page and 
texts in copyist’s hand) 


Der grosse Regenmacher. Szenische Ballade in 
einem Aufzug. Worte von Josef Luitpold 
(fiir die Biihne bearbeitet von Max Graud). 
(Full score. At end: “Mondsee. Wien. 15./ 
VIII-. . . 1931.”) 


. . “Ein Sommer.” 15 Lieder nach Texten 
von Christian Morgenstern komponiert. Op. 
15. (Piano accompaniment. At head of title: 
“Der gehért.” Texts in copyist’s hand) 


. . Meadow-Saffrons. Herbstzeitlosen .. . 
Fir . . . Altstimme, Clarinette und Bass- 
clarinette, Op. 37a. Partitur. (Cover page 
and parts in copyist’s hand) 


Rorem, Ned (b. 1923) 


Night Music. Violin and piano. New York & 
Yaddo. February [to] May 1972. (Score. At 
end: “Finished on 16 May 1972. Saratoga 
Springs, N.Y. Ned Rorem.” McKim Fund 


commission ) 


. . Night Music. Violin and piano. New York 
and Saratoga. Feb.—May 1972. (Score and 
part on transparent sheets. At end: “15-16 
May 72.” McKim Fund commission) 


Tuthill, Burnet C. (b. 1888) 
Source: the composer 


Bethlehem. Op 8. (For orchestra. Score. At 
end: “Jan. 14, 1934. Cincinnati. B. C. T. 
Named Bethlehem after score was finished.” 
Dedicated to Eugene Goossens) 
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Lyric overture. (For band. Condensed score. 
Draft-sketch. Op. 19. Composed 1937) 


Sailors’ Hornpipe. B. C. Tuthill. Aug. 27, 35. 
Interlochen. For wind 5. (For woodwind 
quintet. Score. Published in 1937 as Op. 14, 
No. 1) 


Suite . . . for fl., ob., cl. & bsn. Interlochen. 


(Score. A continuation of his “Sailors’ 
Hornpipe.” ) 


Full Scores of Dramatic Music 


[Belgiojoso, Baldassarino da] (fl. 16th cent.) 


... Le Balet comique de la Royne, 1591. Trans- 
lated by Carol and Lander MacClintock. 
The music transcribed by Carol MacClin- 
tock. [n. p.] American Institute of Music- 
ology, 1971. 112 p., 26% cm. (Musicological 
Studies and Documents, Armen Carapetyan, 
general editor; No. 25) 


Berlinski, Herman (b. 1910) 


Job. A music drama. Text: Nellie Sachs [and 
the] Bible. Music: Herman Berlinski. Wash- 
ington, 1968-1970. 2 vol. 3842 cm. 

Reproduction of ms. At end: “April 15, 
1971. HB.” Copyright deposit. First per- 
formed Mar. 4, 1972, Washington, D.C. 


Brindle, Reginald Smith (b. 1917) 


. . . The Death of Antigone. Opera. Words 
by Sophocles, Euripides and the composer. 
London, New York [etc.]: Edition Peters 
[c. 1972] 46 p. 30% cm. 

Solo mezzo soprano, solo bass, 1 or 2 
speakers, flute (piccolo), violin (viola), 
piano & 1 percussion player. 


Campra, André (1660-1744) 


L’Europe galante, ballet, représenté en l’an 
1697, par Academie royale de musique . . . 
Author of text: Antoine Houdar de la 
Motte. A Paris, De L’ Imprimerie de Jean- 
Baptiste-Christoph Ballard, M.DCCXXIV. 
3 p. 1., 167 [1] p. 33 cm. 

Facsim. reprint, 1967, by the Gregg Press 
Ltd., Farnsborough, Hants, England. First 
performed: Paris, Opéra, Oct. 24, 1697. 


... Les Festes venitiennes. Opéra-ballet 
(1710). Livret d’Antoine Danchet. Edition 


a 


par Max Liitolf. Réalisation de la basse con- 
tinue par Eduard Kaufmann .. . Publié 


avec la concours du Centre National de la 
Recherche Scientifique. Paris: Heugel & Cie. 
[1972, c1971] xxix, 535 p. 31 cm. (Le Pu- 
pitre: Collection de musique ancienne pub- 
liée sous la direction de Francois Lesure) 
First performed in Paris, June 17, 1710. 


Cherubini, (Maria) Luigi (Carlo Zenobio Sal- 
vator) (1760-1842) 


. . . Médée. Opera en III actes. . . . Repré- 
senté sur le Théatre de la rue Faydeau le 
Ventése L’An 5, 13 Mars 1797, vieux 
style . . . Libretto by Francois Benoit Hoff- 
man. A Paris, Chez Imbault [ca. 1801] 5 p. 
1., 388 p. 28 cm. 


Facsim. reprint, 1971, by Gregg Interna- 
tional Publishers Ltd., Farnsborough, Hants, 
England. 


Cavaliere, Emilio de’ (ca. 1550-1602) 


. . . Rappresentatione di anima, et di corpo. 
First published in Rome 1600. ..4p., XLII, 
[4] p. 321% cm. 


Facsim. reprint, 1967 [& 1969] by Gregg 
International Publishers Ltd., Farnsborough 
Hants, England. 


Damrosch, Walter Johannes (1862-1950) 
Source: Damrosch family 
[Cyrano de Bergerac] 4 vol. 52% cm. 


Opera in 4 acts. Reproduction of copyist’s 
ms. Also additional copy of Act 1 (copyist’s 
ms.). Book by W. J. Henderson after the 
drama by Edmund Rostand. First performed 
Feb. 27, 1913, in New York. 


Frangaix, Jean (b. 1912) 


Le croupier amoureux. Ballet en un acte .. . 
Argument de Francois-Régis Bastide. [Paris: 
E. F. M.-Technisonor et France-Mélodie, 
c1967] 1 p.1., 112 p. 35 cm. 





Hasse, Johann Adolph (1699-1783) 


Coai Fabbricio. Drama per Musica. La Poesia 
originale é del Sigr. Apostolo Zeno . . . [520] 
p. 2344 x 3214 cm. 

Copyist’s ms. Opera in 3 acts. The last 75 
pages are full score of his L’Artigiano Genti- 
luomo and an Intermezzo by Salvi, after 
Moliére. Also the libretti for Caio Fabbricio 
({n.p., n.i., 92 p.] 17 cm.) and L’Artigiano 
Gentiluomo (last 12 pages; imprint at foot 
of page 80: Dresda, Della Stamperia Regia 
per la Vedova Stéssel [n.d.]) . 


Holst, Gustav Theodore (1874-1934) 


... The Wandering Scholar. A chamber opera 
in one act, edited by Benjamin Britten and 
Imogen Holst. Libretto by Clifford Bax . . . 
Study Score. London: Faber Music Ltd.; 
New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. [c1971] 4 p.L., 
104 p. 2614, cm. 


Klemperer, Otto (1885-1973) 


..+ “Das Ziel” (1970). Vier Opernszenen fiir 
das Musiktheater . .. 195 numb. 1. 34 cm. 


Contents:—Der Witz.—Das 
ium.—Das Lied.—Die Schenke. 
Repro. of ms. At end: “Heinrich Woll- 
heim — Konstanz — im Dezember 1970.” 


Sanator- 


Mathias, William (b. 1934) 


...» Culhwch and Olwen. An entertainment... 
Words by Gwyn Thomas. . . Cardiff: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press, 1971. 2 p.1., 80 p. 30 
cm. 


Noon, David 


... Labyrinth, Op. 16. (A ballet in one scene) 
chamber orchestra .. . [New York] Carl 
Fischer, Inc. [c1972] 1 p.l., 22 p. 28 x 3514 
cm. 

Facsimile of composer’s holograph. 


Orff, Carl (b. 1895) 


. . . Der Mond. Ein keines [sic; i.e. kleines] 
Weltheater . . . Mainz: B. Schott’s Séhne; 
New York: Schott Music Corp. [etc., 1939, 
c1947; 1970?] 2 p.l., 243, [2] p. 2714 cm. 

An opera based on a tale by the brothers 
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Grimm. At end of score: “Revision 1970.” 
First performed Feb. 5, 1939, Munich, 


Rhodes, Phillip (b. 1940) 


“About Faces.” Ballet . . . iv, 109 p. 3614, cm. 

Repro. of holograph full score. Copyright 

1971 by C. F. Peters, New York. At end of 
score: “July 1970 — Louisville — PR.” 


Vaughan Williams, Ralph (1872-1958) 


Riders to the sea. London: Oxford University 
Press [c1972] 2 p.l., 100 p. 25 1/2 cm. 

On cover: “An opera in one act based on 
the play by J. M. Synge.” On verso of Ist 
prelim. leaf: “The first performance was 
given at the Royal College of Music, Lon- 
don, on 1 December 1937, conducted by 
Malcolm Sargent.” Piano-vocal score pub- 
lished 1936. 


Wagner, Richard (1813-83) 


. . . Tristan und Isolde. New York: Dover 
Publications, Inc. [c1973] 6 p.l., 655 p. 28 
cm. 

Reprint of the Peters edition of 1911? 


Westergaard, Peter (b. 1931) 


. Mr. and Mrs. Discobbolos. Chamber 
opera after the poem of Edward Lear. New 
York: Alexander Broude, Inc. [c1968] 120 p. 
37 cm. 


Early Imprints 


Chartrain, N. (d. ca. 1793) 


III* Concerto pour le Violon a grand orches- 
tre... A Paris, Chez M" Michaud [ca. 
1786] 36 cm. 

On page [1] of solo part: “Catalogue de 
musique vocale et instrumentale apartenant 
am. Michaud l’ainé.” 


Coferati, Matteo 


Corona di sacre Canzoni, o Lavde spiritali di 
pit diuoti Autori . . . In Firenze, All In- 
segna della Stella, 1675. 3 p.l, [18], 479, 
[12] p., front. 15 cm. 
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Descartes, René (1596-1650) 


Renati Des-Cartes Musicae Compendivm . . 
Amstelodami, Ex Typographia Blaviana, 
MDCLXXXIII. 49 p., illus., diagrams. 20 


cm. 


Fesch, Willem de (1687-1761) 


XII Sonate in due libri il primo: 6 a Violino, 
violone, e Cembalo. ed il secondo: 6 a due 
violoncelli . . . Opera quarta . . . InAm- 
sterdam, In casa del Autore [1725] 2 p.l., 
53, [2] p. 33 1/2 cm. 


Fiorillo, Federico (1755-?) 


Six Quatours Concertants Pour Deux Violons. 
Alto et Basse... Oeuvre VI™...A 
Paris, Chez le S. Sieber [ca. 1790] 33 1/2 
cm. 


Granom, Lewis Christian Austin (fl. 18th cent.) 
Source: Dayton C. Miller Fund 


Six Sonatas or Duets For Two German Flutes 
or Violins... Opera IX. [London] 
Printed for and Sold by T. Bennett [1755] 
1 p.L., 27 p. 241/2x33 1/2 cm. 


Hasse, Johann Adolph (1699-1783) 
Source: Dayton C. Miller Fund 


A Favourite Concerto by Signor Hasse Set for 
the harpsichord . . . [Op. IV, No. 1] Lon- 
don, Printed for and Sold by Peter Thomp- 
son [ca. 1755] [1], 5 p. 31 cm. Keyboard part 
only. Bound with Rozelli’s “Ten Airs or 
Duets for Two German Flutes . . .” Op. 2. 


Koczwara, Frantisek (d. 1791) 


Six Quartets for two Violins, Tenor and 
Violoncello . . . London, Printed and sold 
by John Welcker [ca. 1789] 32 1/2 cm. 


Lidarti, Cristiano Giuseppe (fl. 18th cent.) 
Source: Dayton C. Miller Fund 


Six Sonatas for two German Flutes or Violins 
With a Thorough Bass for the Harpsi- 


chord . . . London, Printed by Welcker [ca. 
1770] 35 1/2) cm. 


Mestrino, Niccolé (1748-90) 


N° 4 Concerto A Violon Principal, Premier et 


Second Violons, Alto et Basse, Deux Haut- 
bois, Deux Cors, dedié a Monsieur Marco 
Fils, Amateur. A Paris, Chez le S' Sueber 
[ca. 1790] 36 cm. 

Solo and orchestra parts. 


Méthode de Flite Traversiere ou d’Octave 
Contenant les Principes de Musizue et Airs 
faciles pour ces Instruments. A Paris, Aux 
Adresses ordinaires de Musique [ca. 1795?] 
15 p. 16% x 254 cm. 


Miller, Edward (1731-1807) 
Source: Dayton C. Miller Fund 


Six Sonatas For the Harpsichord; with an Ac- 
companiment to three of them for a Violin, 
or German Flute . .. London, Printed for the 
Author [ca. 1760] 1 p.l, 31 p. 31% cm. 


Pleyel, Ignaz Joseph (1757-1831) 
Source: Dayton C. Miller Fund 


Three Grand Duetts For Two Ger-Flutes . . 
London, Printed by W™ Milhouse [ca. 1800] 
34 cm. 


Raimondi, Ignazio (ca. 1737-1813) 


Six Duo, Pour deux Violons .. .Opera V ... 
A Lyon, Chés Guera; a Paris, Chés Mmes Le 
Menu et Boyer [ca. 1780] 3214 cm. 

Page [1] of 1st violin part contains “Cata- 
logue de Musique allemande, frangoise, et 
italiene, vocale, et instrumentale du fond Sr. 
Guera.” 


Rossini, Gioacchino Antonio (1792-1868) 


Eduardo e Cristina. Dramma per musica in 
due atti da rappresentarsi nel Teatro 
Grande di Brescia il carnovale 1820. Brescia, 
Per Angelo Valotti [1820?] 52 p. 17 cm. 

Libretto. 


Rozelli (fl. 1740-70) 
Source: Dayton C. Miller Fund 


Ten Airs or Duets for Two German Flutes, or 
Two Violins . . . Opera 2d . . . London, 
Printed for Thompson and son [1760] 1 p.l., 
11 p. 31 cm. 





Bound with J. A. Hasse’s “A Favourite 
Concerto ...,” Op. IV, No. 1. 
Tartini, Giuseppe (1692-1770) 


Sonate a violino e violoncello o cembalo . . . 
Opera prima. Amsterdam, Spesa di Michele 
Carlo Le Cene [1734] Pl. no. 576. 57 p. 32 


cm. 


Unpublished Recordings 
Ickes, Harold L. 
Source: heirs of Mr. Ickes 
Speech at Chicago, IIl., Apr. 10, 1937 


Address to the American Labor Party, Mar. 15, 
1945 


Discussion with George Sokolsky on program 
“On the Other Hand,” April 21, 1948 

Ponselle, Rosa—private recordings 

Source: Miss Ponselle 

Der Tod und das Madchen (Schubert) 

Le Nozze di Figaro: Voi che sapete (Mozart) 

Asturiana (Falla) 

Panis Angelicus (Franck) 

Extase (Duparc) 

Zueignung, Op. 10, No. 1 (R. Strauss) 

Traume (Wagner) 

O Divine Aphrodite (Romani) 

When I Have Sung My Songs (Charles) 

Comin’ Thru the Rye 

None But the Lonely Heart (Tchaikovsky) 

L’Invitation au Voyage (Duparc) 

Ave Maria (Tosti) 

My Lovely Celia (Monro) 

Ave Maria ( Millard) 

Ave Maria (Luzzi) 

Agnus Dei (Bizet) 

L’Amico Fritz: Son pochi fiori (Mascagni) 


Taft, Senator Robert A. 
Source: heirs of Senator Taft 


Excerpts from debates between Taft and Sen- 
ator Robert J. Bulkley, broadcast from Cin- 


cinnati, Youngstown, and Cleveland, fall 
1938 


Radio address broadcast by WABC, Mar. 6, 
1940 


Speech at Chicago, Mar. 9, 1940 


Radio address broadcast by WLW, May 17, 
1941 

Radio address entitled “Shall the President 
Make War Without the Persuasion of Con- 
gress?” July 15, 1941 

Address at Denver Lincoln Club Dinner, 
Feb. 14, 1948 


Traubel, Helen—private recordings 
Source: estate of Miss Traubel 


May 12, 1940: Broadcast from the New York 
World’s Fair 


Mar. 15, 1945: Interview program 


Oct. 22, 1947: On program “Duffy’s Tavern” 


May 29, 1949: On program “The Fred Allen 
Show” 


Sept. 20, 1949: On program “The Voice of 
Firestone” 


Mar. 3, 1951: Guest star on broadcast by the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Wilfred Pelletier 


Broadcast transcriptions 
Source: family of Phyllis Merrill 


Oct. 26, 1933: The Fleischman Yeast pro- 
gram, starring Rudy Vallee. Guests: Walter 
Winchell, Lou Holtz, Deems Taylor, Felix 
Salmon, Hall Johnson Choir, and George 
Gershwin. 


Jan. 27, 1935: Cream of Wheat program “A 
50th Birthday Salute to Jerome Kern.” 
Guests: Alexander Woollcott, Alice Duer 
Miller, Julia Sanderson, Noel Coward, 
Walter Slezak, and Ethel Barrymore. 


Oct. 20, 1935: Cream of Wheat program 
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“The Town Crier,” with Alexander Wooll- 
cott. 


July 25, 1937: Chase and Sanborn program, 
starring Edgar Bergen, Dorothy Lamour, 
W. C. Fields, and Don Ameche. Guest: 
Mary Pickford. 


Apr. 9, 1939: The Kellogg Company program 
“The Circle,’ with the Marx Brothers, 
Kathleen Norris, Basil Rathbone, and Mad- 


eline Carroll. 


Jan. 30, 1943: The Old Gold program, star- 
ring Nelson Eddy and Victor Borge. 


Apr. 18, 1943: Chase and Sanborn program, 
starring Edgar Bergen, with Dale Evans, 
Ronald Colman, Victor Moore, and Billy 
Gaxton. 


Apr. 14, 1944: The Bob Crosby program, with 
Shirley Mitchell and Marilyn Hare. 


May 20, 1944: RCA Victor program “Music 
America Loves Best,” with Rose Bampton 
and Alexander Brailowsky. 


Sept. 3, 1944: RCA Victor program “Music 
America Loves Best,” with Jan Peerce and 
Sigmund Romberg. 


Oct. 6, 1946: RCA Victor program “Music 
America Loves Best,” with Robert Merrill. 


Oct. 22, 1944: RCA Victor program “Music 
America Loves Best,” with Marian 
Anderson. 


Nov. 18, 1945: Ford Motor Company pro- 
gram “The Ford Sunday Evening Hour,” 
with Eleanor Steber, Detroit Symphony 
Orchestra. 


Nov. 25, 1945: Ford Motor Company program 
“The Ford Sunday Evening Hour,” with 
Igor Gorin. 


Dec. 2, 1945: Ford Motor Company program 
“The Ford Sunday Evening Hour,” with 
Helen Traubel. 


Mar. 13, 1947: The Kraft Company program 
“Kraft Music Hall,” with Eddie Duchin, 
Eddie Foy, Mills Brothers, and Charles 
Boyer. 


Oct. 2, 1947: The Kraft Company program 
“Kraft Music Hall,” with Al Jolson, Oscar 


Levant, and Edgar Bergen. 


Broadcast transcriptions, Metropolitan Opera 


Source: Mrs. Etoile B. Johnston 


Nov. 27, 1943: Verdi; La Forza del Destino. 
With Stella Roman, Lawrence Tibbett, 


Frederick Jagel, and Ezio Pinza. Bruno 
Walter, conductor. 


Dec. 4, 1943: Musorgskii; Boris Godunov. 
With Kirsten Thorborg, Ezio Pinza, Armand 
Tokatyan. George Szell, conductor. 


Dec. 11, 1943: Wagner; Tristan und Isolde. 
With Helen Traubel, Kirsten Thorborg, and 
Lauritz Melchior. Thomas Beecham, con- 
ductor. 


Dec. 18, 1943: Verdi; Rigoletto. With Lily 
Pons, Charles Kullman, and Leonard War- 
ren. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


Dec. 25, 1943: Thomas; Mignon. With Risé 
Stevens, Patrice Munsel, and James Melton. 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. 


Jan. 1, 1944: Verdi; La Traviata. With Licia 
Albanese, Jan Peerce, and Lawrence Tib- 
bett. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


Jan. 8, 1944: Donizetti; Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. With Lily Pons, James Melton, and 
Leonard Warren. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


Jan. 15, 1944: Verdi; Un Ballo in Maschera. 
With Kirsten Thorborg, Jan Peerce, and 
Leonard Warren. Bruno Walter, conductor. 


Jan. 29, 1944: Mozart; Le Nozze di Figaro. 
With Bidu Say4o, Eleanor Steber, Jarmila 
Novotna, Ezio Pinza, and John Brownlee. 
Bruno Walter, conductor. 


Feb. 5, 1944: Wagner; Tannhduser. With 
Marjorie Lawrence, Astrid Varnay, Lauritz 
Melchior, and Julius Huehn. Paul Breisach, 
conductor. 


Feb. 12, 1944: Bellini; Norma. With Zinka 
Milanov, Bruna Castagna, and Frederick 
Jagel. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


Feb. 19, 1944: R. Strauss; Der Rosenkavalier. 
With Jarmila Novotna, Nadine Conner, 
Emanuel List, and Irene Jessner. George 
Szell, conductor. 





Feb. 26, 1944: Offenbach; Les Contes d’Hoff- 
man. With Patrice Munsel, Lily Djanel, 
Raoul Jobin, Ezio Pinza, and Martial Sing- 
her. Thomas Beecham, conductor. 


Mar. 4, 1944: Puccini; La Boheme. With Bidu 
Say4ao, Christina Carroll, Nino Martini, and 
John Brownlee. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


Mar. 18, 1944: Verdi; Il Trovatore. With 
Stella Roman, Kurt Baum, and Leonard 
Warren. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


Apr. 1, 1944: Mozart; Die Zauberfléte. With 
Nadine Conner, Audrey Bowman, Charles 
Kullman, and Alexander Kipnis. Bruno 
Walter, conductor. 


Apr. 8, 1944: Puccini; La Tosca. With Grace 
Moore, Charles Kullman, and Alexander 
Sved. Cesare Sodero, conductor. 


Apr. 15, 1944: Gounod; Faust. With Lucia 
Albanese, Raoul Jobin, and Ezio Pinza. 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. 


Published Recordings 
Gluck, Alma (1884-1938) soprano 


Source: Marcia Davenport 


Victor 64320; Have you seen but a whyte lily 
grow? (Jonson) 


Victor 64416; Braes of Balguhidder (Tanna- 
hill) 

Victor 64592; Samson et Dalila: Mon couer 
s’ouvre (Saint-Saéns) 


Victor 74238; Pagliacci; Balatella (Leon- 
cavallo) 


Victor 74245; Carmen: Je dis que rien (Bizet) 


Victor 74252; Louise: Depuis le jour (Char- 
pentier) 


Victor 74274; Natoma; Spring Song (Herbert) 
Victor 74334; Parla Valse (Arditi) 


Victor 74383 ; Czar’s Bride: Liuba’s Air (Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff ) 


Victor 74423 ; Semele: Oh sleep, why dost thou 
leave me (Handel) 
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Victor 87185; Au clair de la lune [with Reim- 
ers} (Lully) 


Victor 87199; Passage-Bird’s Farewell [with 
Homer] (Hildach) 


Victor 87209; Le bonheur est chose legere 
[with Zimbalist] (Saint-Saéns) 


Victor 87287; Romance Oriental [with Zim- 
balist] (Rimsky-Korsakoff ) 


Victor 87511; La Traviata: Brindisi [with 
Caruso] (Verdi) 


Victor 87526; Hansel und Gretel: Gretelchen 
hier warte [with Homer] (Humperdinck) 
Victor 88526; Norma: Hear me, Norma (Bel- 

lini) 
Victor 89098; Stabat Mater: Quis est homo 
[with Homer] (Rossini) 


Joseph B. Strohl Collection, additions 


Adams, Suzanne (1873-1953), soprano 
Coquette (Stern) ; Columbia 1198 [1903] 


Faust: Jewel Song (Gounod); Columbia 
1243 [1903] 


Boronat, Olimpia (1867-1934), soprano 

La Traviata: Valse (Verdi) ; G & T 53346 
[1904] 

Senza l’amore (Tosti) ; G & T 53347 [1904] 

Rigoletto: Caro nome (Verdi); G & T 
53348 [1904] 

Mireille: Valse (Gounod); G & T 53349 
[1904] 

I Puritani: Andante (Bellini) ;G & T 53351 
[1904] 

Les Pecheures de Perle: Cavatine (Bizet) ; 
G & T 53353 [1904] 

Martha: Air de la Rose (Flotow); G & T 
53354 [1904] 


Calvé, Emma (1858-1942), soprano 
Carmen: Habanera (Bizet); Victor 5000 
[1902] 
Campanari, Giuseppe (1858-1927), baritone 


Faust: Cavatina (Gounod) ; Columbia 1224 
[1903] 


Carmen: Toreador’s Song (Bizet) ; Colum- 
bia 1227 [1903] 
Caruso, Enrico (1873-1921), tenor 
Tosca: E luce an le le stelle (Puccini) ; 





Antonio Magini-Coletti. 


Pathé 84004 
Gli Ugonotti: Qui sotto il ciel (Meyerbeer) ; 
Pathé 84006 


Castellano, Edoardo (1871-1918?) 
Manon: Ah dispar vision (Massenet) ; 
Zonophone X-1738 [1901-02] 
Tosca: Recondita armonia (Puccini) ; Zono- 
phone X-174i [1901-02] 
Werther: Ah non mi ridestar (Massenet) ; 
Zonophone X-1776 [1901-02] 


Cucini, Alice, mezzo soprano 

Sansone e Dalila: O aprile foriero (Saint- 
Saéns) ; Zonophone X-1578 [1902] 

La Favorita: O mio Fernando (Donizetti) ; 
Zonophone X-1581 [1902] 

Agnus Dei (Bizet); Zonophone X-1585 
[1902] 

La Gioconda: Voce di donna (Ponchielli) ; 
Zonophone X~1586 [1902] 


Kurz, Selma (1874-1933), soprano 


Ernani: Arie der Elvira (Verdi); Zono- 
phone X-23012 [1902] 


Laffitte, Leon (1875-1938), tenor 
Manon: Grand Air (Massenet) ; Zonophone 
X-2174 [1901] 


Alice Cucini. 


Magini-Coletti, Antonio (1855-1912), bari- 

tone 

Rigoletto: Parmi siamo (Verdi); Zono- 
phone X-1509 [1902] 

L’ Africana: Allerta Marinar (Meyerbeer) ; 
Zonophone X-1536 [1902] 

Dinorah: Sei vindicata assai (Meyerbeer) ; 
Zonophone X-1537 [1902] 


Il Barbiere di Siviglia: Largo al factotum 
(Rossini) ; Zonophone X-1538 [1902] 
La Gioconda: Barcarola (Ponchielli) ; Zono- 

phone X-1539 [1902] 


Mantelli, Eugenia (1860-1926), contralto 
Don Giovanni: La ci darem [with Parvis] 
(Mozart); Zonophone 12573 [1904-05] 


Milani, Giovanni, baritone 
La Damnation di Faust: Serenata di Mefis- 
tofele (Berlioz); Zonophone X-1899 
[1903?] 
Pacal, Franz (1865-1938) , tenor 
Donna Diana: Standchen (Reznicek) ; 
Zonophone X-1645 [1903?] 
Paoli, Isabella (?-1903), soprano 
La Gioconda: Suicidio (Ponchielli) ; Zono- 
phone X—1842 [1902] , 





Plancgon, Paul (1855-1914), bass 
Les Rameaux (J. B. Faure) ; Zonophone 
X-2065 [1902] 


Rossi, Giulio (1865-1934) , bass 
Parsifal: Racconto di Gurnemanz (Wag- 
ner) ; Zonophone X-2551 [1903] 


Sembrich, Marcella (1858-1935), soprano 
Ernani: Scena e cavatina (Verdi) ; Colum- 
bia 1364 [1903] 
Voci di Primavera (J. Strauss) ; Columbia 
1365 [1903] 


Silvestri, Bice, soprano 
Faust: C’era un Ré (Gounod) ; Zonophone 
X-1531 [1902] 


Slezak, Leo (1873-1946) , tenor 
Manon: Filieh, o flieh (Massenet) ; Zono- 
phone X-22041 [1901 ?] 


Out-of-print longplaying records 


Source: family of Geraldine Hedgcock 


Berger, Erna 
Odeon WCLP 531; Erna Berger singt Schu- 
mann und Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Odeon WBLP 536; Erna Berger singt 


Berton, Liliane, et al. 
Pathé DTX 30146; Rose-Marie/No, No, 
Nanette 


Byas, Don 
Dial 216; Saxophone Moods 
Seeco 35; Favorites 


Cebotari, Maria 
Heritage XIG 8011; Recital 
Saga FID 2143; Memorial 


Commette, Edouard 
Pathé FCX 498; Bach Organ Works 


Czerny-Stefanski, Halina 
Supraphon 10012; Chopin recital 


Dens, Michel 
Pathé DTX 30106; Airs d’opéras 


Eldridge, Roy 
Dial 304; Roy Eldridge and His Orchestra 


Forer, Alois 
Odeon E 60744; An der Stadtsaal-Orgel zu 
Innsbruck 


Paul Plangon as Mefistofeles in Gounod’s Faust. 


Garner, Erroll 
Blue Note 5008; Overture to Dawn 
Savoy 15,000; Piano solos 
Harasiewicz, Adam, et al. 
Pathé DTX 171 4 175; V* Concours Inter- 
national Frédéric Chopin, Varsovie 1955 
Holiday, Billie 
Jazztone 1209; Billie Holiday Sings 
Ivogiin, Maria 
Odeon 83395; Die goldene Stimme Maria 
Ivogiin 
Lewis, Meade Lux 
Stinson 25; Blue boogie woogie 
Moody, James 
Roost 405; James Moody plays 


Parker, Charlie 
Jazztone 1214; The Fabulous Bird 
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Reinhart, Django 
Dial 214; Quintet of the Hot Club of France 
Renard, Rosita 
Sociedad de los Amigos de la Musica, 
Bogota, Colombia (limited edition) ; In 
Memoriam, Carnegie Hall, January 19, 
1949 


Robin, Mado 
Pathé DT 25026; Souvenir de la Belle 
Epoque 
Smith, Willie “The Lion” 
Dial 305; Reminiscing 
Teagarden, Jack 
Jazztone 1222; Big T 


Tinayre, Yves 
TRH Records 2 (limited edition) ; his orig- 
inal 1941 performances of rare works for 
solo voice from the 12th through the 17th 

centuries 


Williams, Mary Lou 
Jazztone 1206; A Keyboard History 
Stinson 24; Mary Lou Williams and Or- 
chestra 
Wilson, Teddy 
Dial 213; Teddy Wilson and the All Stars 


Young, Lester 
Aladdin 706; Lester Young 
Commodore FL 20,021; Kansas City Style 
Savoy MG 9002; Lester Young 
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In the absence of copyright or other restrictions, 
photocopies may be obtained of all illustrations 
belonging to the Library of Congress. Orders 
should be addressed to the Library of Congress, 
Photoduplication Service, Washington, D.C. 
20540. A request should give the issue of the 


Quarterly Journal, page and position of the item, 
a brief description, and location of the original 
or the photographic negative number as given in 
the captions (e.g., LC-USZ62-19288). All or- 
ders must be prepaid; prices are available from 
the Photoduplication Service. 





Recent Publications 


of the Library of Congress 


Fundamental Testaments of the American Revolu- 
tion. 1973. 120 p. $3.50. Papers presented on May 10 
and 11, 1973, at‘the second of five symposia to be held 
at the Library of Congress in observance of the Bicen- 
tennial of the American Revolution. Introduction by 
Julian P. Boyd, Editor of The Papers of Thomas 
Jefferson, Princeton University. Papers by Bernard 
Bailyn, Winthrop Professor of History, Harvard Uni- 
versity; Cecelia M. Kenyon, Charles N. Clark Pro- 
fessor of Government, Smith College; Merrill Jensen, 
Vilas Research Professor of History, University of 
Wisconsin; Richard B. Morris, Gouverneur Morris 
Professor of History, Emeritus, Columbia University; 
and James Russell Wiggins, former Editor and Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Washington Post and U.S. 
Ambassador to the United Nations. The symposia and 
the publications are made possible through a grant 
from The Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz Foundation. 
For sale by the Information Office, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 20540, or in person from the 
Information Counter in the Main Building of the 
Library. 

Guide to the History of Cartography. Compiled by 
Walter W. Ristow, Geography and Map Division. 
1973. 96 p. 75 cents. This annotated list of references 
on the history of maps and mapmaking is an expanded 
revision of the 1954 and 1960 editions of the Guide 
to Historical Cartography. General and specialized ref- 
erences are included, as well as an index to subjects, 
geographical areas, and authors. 

Literary Lectures Presented at the Library of Con- 


gress. 1973. $7.55, domestic postpaid; $7, GPO Book- 
store. A reprinting of 37 lectures on literature that were 
presented at the Library between 1942 and 1965. Both 
American and foreign speakers and topics are 
represented. 

A Revised Guide to the Law and Legal Literature of 
Mexico. By Helen L. Clagett and David M. Valder- 
rama. 1973. $6.95, domestic postpaid; $6.50, GPO 
Bookstore. This guide is a revision of the 1945 edition, 
combining commentary and legislative history with 
extensive bibliographical notes. Listed are principal 
source materials on federal legislation in Mexico since 
its independence. An appendix lists current state codes. 

Spanish-Speaking Africa; a Guide to Official Pub- 
lications. Compiled by Susan Knoke Rishworth, African 
Section, General Reference and Bibliography Division. 
1973. $1. The official published records of Equatorial 
Guinea, Spanish Sahara, Ifni, and the northern portion 
of Morocco known as the Spanish Zone until 1956 are 
listed in this bibliography. Spanish government publi- 
cations concerning its African territories are also 
included. 


* Publications are for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C. 20402, unless otherwise noted. All orders must be 
prepaid. Checks for items ordered from the LC Infor- 
mation Office should be made payable to the Library 
of Congress. Remittance to the Superintendent of 
Documents may be made by coupon, money order, 
express order, check, or charge against a deposit 
account. 





Publications for the 


Bicentennial of the American Revolution ' 


The American Revolution: A Selected Reading List. 
1968. 38 p. 50 cents. Presents numerous approaches to 
the Revolution, ranging from eyewitness accounts by 
the men and women involved in the struggle for inde- 
pendence to recent scholarly evaluations. 

The Boston Massacre, 1770, engraved by Paul 
Revere. Library of Congress Facsimile No. 4. $1.50. A 
full-color facsimile of the famous engraving is pre- 
sented in a red folder which forms a mat for the print. 
A description of the events leading to the massacre and 
to the production of the engraving appears on the 
folder. Produced through the Verner W. Clapp Pub- 
lication Fund. For sale by the Information Office, 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 20540. 

Creating Independence, 1763-1789; Background 
Reading for Young People. 1972. 62 p. 75 cents. An 
annotated list of books on the Revolution, including 
general histories, biographies, and novels. Introduction 
by Richard B. Morris. Ilustrations from contemporary 
sources. 

The Development of a Revolutionary Mentality. 
1972. 158 p. $3.50. Papers and commentaries pre- 
sented by 10 distinguished historians at the first Library 
of Congress symposium on the American Revolution, 
held May 5 and 6, 1972. The historians represented 
are Richard B. Morris, Henry S. Commager, Caroline 
Robbins, J. H. Plumb, Richard Bushman, Edmund S 
Morgan, Pauline Maier, Jack P. Greene, Mary Beth 
Norton, and Esmond Wright. For sale by the Infor- 
mation Office, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
20540. 

English Defenders of American Freedoms, 1774- 
1778. 1972. 231 p. $2.75. Six pamphlets attacking 


British policy after the North Ministry turned to 
coercion, written by Jonathan Shipley, Bishop of St. 
Asaph; John Cartwright; Matthew Robinson-Morris, 
Baron Rokeby; Catharine Macaulay; and Willoughby 
Bertie, Earl of Abingdon. 

Periodical Literature on the American Revolution: 
Historical Research and Changing Interpretations, 
1895-1970. 1971. 93 p. $1. A guide to essays and 
periodical literature on the Revolutionary era, listing 
more than 1,100 studies that have appeared in the 
last 75 years; includes subject and author indexes. 

Two Rebuses from the American Revolution. Library 
of Congress Facsimiles No. 5-1 and 5-2. $2.50. Two 
facsimiles, each approximately 10 14 inches and suit- 
able for framing, of rebuses published by Matthew 
Darly, a London caricaturist, in 1778 as satiric com- 
ments on England’s attempt to negotiate peace that 
year with the colonists “America to Her Mistaken 
Mother,” in color, represents America’s lack of faith 
in the British offers, and “Britannia to America,” in 
black and white, shows England’s willingness to meet 
many of the colonists’ demands when faced with an 
American alliance with France. Translations of the 
rebuses and a note on the historical background are 
included on the folder. Produced through the 
Verner W. Clapp Publication Fund. For sale by the 
Information Office, Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. 20540. 
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